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PARvniotes 

Back to programme 


T he July 16 closing rally of Marxism 
2004 in London’s Friends Meeting 
House afforded a brief and deeply 
worrying glimpse of the future direction 
of the Socialist Workers Party - towards 
populism, the right and rapid disinte¬ 
gration. 

For most of the week, this Marxism 
was a pretty muted affair. Numbers were 
down by 50% on last year, and so were 
spirits. The June 10 European elections 
had not produced the million votes 
promised by George Galloway. Only a 
quarter of that figure was achieved. Nor 
was anyone elected - neither Galloway, 
Lindsey German nor John Rees. There 
was, in other words, no breakthrough. 
So at Respect’s founding conference 
SWP members had voted down basic 
socialist principles - open borders, re¬ 
publicanism and workers’ representa¬ 
tives on a worker’s wage - for what? 
They had kept mum on abortion and a 
woman’s right to choose, for the sake 
of a populist alliance with Galloway and 
the Muslim Association of Britain, but 
why? Rank opportunism had produced 
not even short-term gains. 

But hope springs eternal. Attentions 
and carefully fostered illusions turned 
to the Binningham and Leicester by- 
elections. Respect’s candidates were 
high-profile: the SWP’s paramount 
leader, John Rees, and Yvonne Ridley, 
the former Express journalist who was 
captured by the Taliban and subse¬ 
quently converted to islam. No work¬ 
er’s wage for her, of course. If elected 
to the House of Commons she would 
immediately demand a 400% salary hike. 
And not surprisingly our would-be 
Plutus recommended herself to Leices¬ 
ter voters not on the basis of any kind 
of socialism: rather that she was a self- 
willed woman and a muslim. 

Not that anyone in the SWP thought 
about MPs this time round. All that was 
wanted were results that would not hu¬ 
miliate, or further demoralise. As it 
turned out, Respect’s figures were 
good ... given the much lower expec¬ 
tations. Saving deposits is now, of 
course, dubbed the “breakthrough” 
that has supposedly sent “shock 
waves” through the whole political es¬ 
tablishment. Nonsense, but comforting 
nonsense for the battered, disoriented 
and much diminished SWP cadre. And 
nonsense which in an instant metamor¬ 
phosed them back into snarling, strut¬ 
ting, but empty-headed sectarians. 
Morbid hostility and brittle fear have 
long been characteristic features of the 
SWP’s relations with others on the revo¬ 
lutionary left - perhaps with the brief 
exception of the 2000-2001 honeymoon 
period enjoyed by the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. 

Respect might call itself the ‘unity 
coalition’. However, the SWP is per¬ 
fectly clear that this unity is with forces 
to its right. In that sense Respect is con¬ 
sciously an anti- left unity project for 
the SWP. As comrade Bambery put it 
during one of the sessions, “left realign¬ 
ment ... does not mean shuffling the 
deck of the existing left”. It actually ex¬ 
cludes the “old left who could not re¬ 
late to the new movement” created by 
the anti-Iraq war upsurge ( Weekly 
Worker July 15). 

So, instead of Respect’s “break¬ 
through” being the opportunity to (at 
least metaphorically) magnanimously 
sling an arm round the shoulders of 
other leftwingers and persuade them 
onboard, the opposite is true. Last 
week’s results have increased the dis¬ 


tance separating the SWP from the 
other revolutionary trends - both those 
inside the Labour Party and outside. 
With Respect reaching the dizzy 
heights of 6% and 12%, the SWP thinks 
it has made a qualitative leap and is now 
inhabiting the big time. 

Maybe, but most probably maybe 
not. But the problem is not whether or 
not Respect had made a “break¬ 
through”. The problem, as always, is 
political. Respect is not founded upon 
a Marxist programme designed to 
achieve working class rule and the abo¬ 
lition of capitalism through the strug¬ 
gle for extreme democracy ... and that 
is what objective circumstances require 
at this historic juncture. Anything else 
is either a positive hindrance or doomed 
to produce nothing but disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Respect is a left populist formation 
... and organisational fonns loyally fol¬ 
low politics. Hence, instead of boring 
old meetings and policy debates, Re¬ 
spect’s members are expected to con¬ 
tent themselves with picnics, film 
shows and football matches. A deeply 
patronising attitude - and incidentally 
one guaranteed to fail. In the meantime, 
while the children play, the SWP’s top 
leaders and their close allies on Re¬ 
spect’s executive will get on with the 
serious business of deciding, control¬ 
ling, running everything towards a dis¬ 
aster made from above. 

Reality and perception are related, 
but hardly ever coincide. Where the 
SWP thinks it is going with Respect 
can be gleaned from comrade Rees and 
his sub-reformist and populist 
electoralist perspectives. The results of 
Binningham and Leicester, he told us at 
the Marxism rally, had confmned “that 
the hold of Labourism” on the working 
class “was dissolving at an enormously 
fast speed”. 

The previous period had seen a lot 
of political alternatives emerge to fill the 
gap left by Labourism: now, the elec¬ 
tions had shown that “one organisa¬ 
tion has emerged as a rival” - Respect. 
Supposedly Britain’s fourth party - that 
is, if you wilfully ignore UKIP, the 
Greens, the BNP. 

Moreover, unlike the 1970s, no right- 
wing mood is growing out of the disin¬ 
tegration of Labourism, as the hopeless 
situation of the Tories proves. Now, the 
movement is to the left of Labour - and 
takes the fonn of a competition between 
the Liberal Democrats and Respect. 

Elections are hugely important, he 
said. The Stop the War Coalition had 
been “magnificent”; the phrase, “our 
mother ship”, was later used. But for 
most of the people who live in Leices¬ 
ter South or Binningham’s Hodge Hill, 
the STWC had at best just “skimmed 
their lives”. So, it was therefore “not a 
retreat” to seriously engage in elections. 
In fact, it was a “profound fonn of en¬ 
gagement”. It got to grips with the “pro¬ 
found desire for something new to 
emerge” that SWP comrades had en¬ 
countered in their mass work, offering 
us tlie chance to “reshape the whole of 
politics”. 

Thus the task was of going lower and 
deeper. “Who do you know?” comrade 
Rees asked the audience. “Can you take 
us to a local mosque, a church, a trade 
union branch?” 

For the SWP the fundamental divid¬ 
ing line in the workers’ movement be¬ 
tween reform and revolution has 
always been a matter of lip service. Tra¬ 
ditionally it would automatically vote 


Labour and for the rest of the time get 
on with what it imagined to be the re¬ 
ally important work of promoting mili¬ 
tant trade unionism. Issues such as the 
monarchy, the House of Lords, the se¬ 
cret state and democracy in general were 
of no concern. In other words a classic 
case of refonnism in practice, revolution 
only in words. 

Respect pushes the SWP’s centrism 
so far to the right that it puts enormous 
strains on the ability of its leadership 
and the organisation as a whole to 
maintain formal adherence to Bolshe¬ 
vism. What drives the SWP is no longer 
simply recruits and paper sales, but 
votes - and that means suitably trim¬ 
ming and tailoring its politics. 

It is always the case with sects that 
success in terms of connecting with 
wider society - even when extremely 
modest in historic terms - triggers cri¬ 
ses. Opportunist weaknesses, long hid¬ 
den under the revolutionary rhetoric of 
Cliffism, had to surface under John 
Rees, given the huge anti-war demon¬ 
strations in 2003 and the SWP’s promi¬ 
nent role. In the last analysis everything 
goes back to programme. 

The role of our communist pro¬ 
gramme is clear: it is designed to finnly 
link our “continuous and all-encom¬ 
passing agitational work with the ulti¬ 
mate aim of communism... it represents 
... the standard, the reference point, 
around which the voluntary unity of 
party members is built and concretised” 
(J Conrad Which road? London 1991, 
p235). Of course, the SWP has an un¬ 
official programme - whatever is con¬ 
sidered advantageous or convenient 
by the current leader or set of leaders. 
However, almost religiously, it shuns 
the adoption of an official, fully debated 
and democratically agreed one. 

Putting things down in black and 
white might make them vulnerable to 
rank and file doubts and questioning; 
it would certainly expose their preten¬ 
sion to stand in the “revolutionary com¬ 
munist tradition of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Luxemburg and Trotsky”. Spiritually 
the SWP is surely far closer to Russia’s 
semi-Marxist and thoroughly eclectic 
Socialist Revolutionary Party, which 
before the 1917 revolution used to os¬ 
cillate between wildly acclaiming the 
educative virtues of terrorist spectacles 
on the one hand and dully supporting 
liberal parliamentarians on the other. 

The last time the SWP, even half-seri- 
ously, touched upon the question of 
programme was in the early 1990s. In 
what was widely taken as a semi-official 
reply to those members calling for a pro¬ 
gramme commission, Gareth Jenkins 
actually stated that “the Bolsheviks 
were light-minded about programmes, 
but principled in practice” (SWP inter¬ 
nal Bulletin No3, November 1991). 

Untrue, of course. In fact, Lenin 
stressed time and time again the “tre¬ 
mendous importance of a programme 
for the consolidation and consistent 
activity of a political party” (VI Lenin 
CTFVol 4, Moscow 1977, p229). Pro- 
gramme-phobia is actually a character¬ 
istic not of Bolshevism, but of the 
leaders of the SWP. Given Respect’s 
populism - and the naked pursuit of 
votes for their own sake - it is not really 
too hard to understand why a revolu¬ 
tionary “standard, a reference point”, 
against which today’s particular zig or 
zag can be judged, would be the last 
fifing the likes of comrade Rees would 
want* 

Ian Mahoney 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


CPGB and Labour 

I’m sure Lila Patel is a well-meaning com¬ 
rade, but when she says she just “can¬ 
not understand” why people oppose 
Respect, she is being unduly modest 
about her wider lack of understanding of 
the labour movement (Letters, July 15). 

Lila says: “The only reason why La¬ 
bour produced decent politicians was the 
influence of the Communist Party in fire 
labour movement.” I don’t know what 
“decent politicians” she has in mind, but 
I can tell her about the influence. Back in 
1957, when CND was first emerging, 
Norwood Constituency Labour Party 
submitted a resolution to Labour Party 
conference calling for Britain to abandon 
nuclear weapons. This was defeated be¬ 
cause the ‘left’ Nye Bevan argued that 
without nuclear weapons we would be 
sending a Labour foreign secretary “na¬ 
ked into the conference chamber”. 

My union, the ETU, had a leftwing 
delegate at the conference, but his vote 
went against unilateralism in deference to 
the Communist Party faction still dominat¬ 
ing the union (though soon to be ousted 
in the aftennath of events in Hungary and 
a ballot-rigging scandal). When the Com¬ 
munist Party did swing members into 
CND, it concentrated on calling for sum¬ 
mit talks, and opposing US and West 
Gennan militarism, rather than British im¬ 
perialism’ s nuclear weapons. Little 
Englanders? No, Great Britishers, and 
they brandished the union jack butcher’s 
apron on many a march to prove it! 

Lila cannot be blamed for not remem¬ 
bering that far back, but she ought not to 
remain blissfully ignorant of real, rather 
than mythical history. As for producing 
“decent politicians”, did Lila have in mind 
the ex-CP John Reid perhaps, or merely 
the influence of the Communist Party’s 
‘Euro’, ‘post-Marxist’ and postmodernist 
intellects in providing ideas for Kinnock 
and Tony Blair, filling the ‘think tank’ 
Demos, and launching the journalistic 
careers of Martin Jacques and David 
Aaronovitch? 

If the Labour Party “has always been 
about keeping file working class and trade 
unions as voting fodder”, as Lila says, 
what was the Liberal Party, and what is 
ex-Labour MP George Galloway’s Re¬ 
spect about? Labour was founded by file 
unions, after a long fight by Marxists such 
as Engels, and bitter experience had finally 
persuaded them the working class move¬ 
ment needed its own party. But the domi¬ 
nant ideas of the Labour Party, especially 
after the Fabian servants of imperialism 
moved in, were refomfist - and imperialist. 
The imperialism remains - witness the Blair 
government’s war policies, links with 
business, and continuing build-up of 
Britain’s WMDs. 

But in a changed capitalism, with the 
cold war replaced by ruthless global ex¬ 
ploitation and wars, where has refonnism 
gone? Whenever Labour talks of ‘re- 
fonns’ these days, it means dismantling 
welfare and education services, pushing 
privatisation and continuing the Tory at¬ 
tack on union rights. As a consequence, 
trade unionists and Labour supporters 
feel robbed, and face a historical crisis - 
which way do they turn? 

Lila Patel and others may think Respect 
has file answer. I’d prefer we upheld the 
Socialist Alliance’s red banner, until the 
bigger movement for a workers’ party 
takes it from our hands. But, whichever 
way the “droves” are going, the majority 
of Labour supporters and particularly the 
unions remain with Labour, hoping they 
can somehow get it back on what they 
see as the true socialist path. In my union 
now there are many workers as militant 
and socialist as me or, I dare say, Lila Patel 
(indeed I’d sooner rely on some of them 
in a struggle than on some of the people 
I’ve known on the left, and in Respect). 
They have no time for New Labour and 


Tony Blair. But they were reluctant to 
support our conference on trade unions 
and the left because they are not yet con¬ 
vinced we offered a serious alternative. 
Workers in this country always try fire old 
ways fully before turning to new ideas. 

I have frequently argued with people 
who said drey were staying to fight in file 
Labour Party, because I couldn’t see 
much of their ‘fight’. At least the Labour 
Representation Committee reflects an ef¬ 
fort to do something, rather than remain¬ 
ing passive, feeling helpless and leaving 
Blair and Brown to continue doing as 
they please. Should we tell them they are 
wasting their time - “unlikely to produce 
vanguard material”, as Lila says - so their 
efforts are of no interest to us? If we are 
ever to assemble the forces that can take 
power for socialism, as opposed to just 
building yet another politically impotent 
but self-satisfied ‘left’ cult, then we must 
be able to draw together all sections of 
the working people and oppressed, not 
just those considered “vanguard mate¬ 
rial” because they respond to this or that 
campaign. We must be able to win sup¬ 
port wherever the working class is en¬ 
gaged in a fight. 

Impatience, petulance, writing off strug¬ 
gles and whole swathes of people whom 
we need just will not do. 

Charlie Pottins 

email 

Bridging the gap 

I attended the founding conference of the 
Labour Representation Committee 
(Weekly Worker July 8) and, yes, the ma¬ 
jority were white and pretty aged. But, in 
saying that, I got more out of that confer¬ 
ence than listening to anything said by 
Respect. Respect a grassroots organisa¬ 
tion? No! Populist? Yes! 

So, according to Lila Patel, fire Labour 
Party only had decent politicians because 
of the Communist Party? What about 
organisations and activists who have 
also influenced the LP? I agree that there 
needs to be an inclusive socialist and 
democratic movement which attracts all 
people and not just the usual ‘white 
straight man’, but is Respect that vehicle? 
No, I don’t believe it is. Respect pays lip 
service to fighting oppression and only 
makes fire demands on an opportunistic 
level. Look at the various debates on abor¬ 
tion and lesbian and gay rights and still 
tell me that Respect is all about being pro¬ 
gressive. 

The left in the LP during file 80s fought 
for rights of the oppressed which led to 
black sections, the Labour Women’s 
Action Committee and file Labour Cam¬ 
paign for Lesbian and Gay Rights. Many 
of these gains have been lost (no creche 
at the LRC, for instance), but this is some¬ 
thing which the left must fight to put back 
on the agenda. At least there is awareness 
about real involvement from people from 
all sections of society, as opposed to 
some half-hearted, tokenistic attempt, 
which organisations like SWP/Respect 
do all of the time. 

Essentially, what Lila Patel seems to be 
saying is that socialists should be putting 
all of our political energies into support¬ 
ing Respect. And that Respect and in¬ 
deed the Socialist Labour Party had the 
capacity to even produce a fighting alter¬ 
native to the LP. How politically naive can 
you be? Organisations like Respect are 
moving very quickly away from the labour 
movement, which is political suicide. 

Yes, LP members are leaving the party, 
but they are not throwing themselves at 
Respect! Respect does not operate in an 
inclusive way and is undemocratic. 
Something the Socialist Workers Party 
accuses the Labour Party of being. Oh, 
the irony! So, if Lindsey Gennan had 
been elected, who would she have been 
accountable to - Respect or the SWP 
central committee? 

Yes, the LRC has a hell of a lot of work 
to do, but at least it is something viable 
for socialists and trade unionists within 
the Labour Party (and also for people 
outside) to fight for. Incidentally, I left the 
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LP in 1998 (having been a member for 13 
years), as I was sick of New Labour. I even¬ 
tually joined the Socialist Alliance and left 
that, because I was sick of seeing the SWP 
hijack an organisation which had poten¬ 
tial. Funnily enough, I have only just re¬ 
cently rejoined the LP, inspired to do so 
by the Respect debacle. For me there has 
to be something to bridge the gap between 
New Labour and ultra-leftism, and maybe 
the LRC could be just that. 

Finally, I assume Lila Patel is referring to 
the LRC when she congratulates Respect 
for “not boring the pants off those who 
engage in politics”, but, hey, at least bore¬ 
dom can be changed to something dy¬ 
namic and energised, as opposed to 
pissing in the wind, which is what Respect 
supporters are engaging in! 

Louise Whittle 
London 

Mixed bag 

I voted for Lindsey Gemian and Ken Liv¬ 
ingstone in the mayor’s election. For all the 
other positions I voted Green. Why? 

• The Greens had somewhat of an anti-war 
position. 

• I thought I could safely vote for the 
Greens as a protest, but they had no 
chance of winning. 

• As an ex-SWP member I felt a residual 
loyalty to Lindsey and the politics she is 
presumably still in favour of. 1 did not vote 
for her as a Respect candidate. 

Now I know there are comrades out 
there who will criticise what is obviously a 
mixed bag choice, but I know I wasn’t the 
only socialist who made such a decision. 
This is emphatically not our fault. Rather 
the fault lies with the failure of the left to 
provide us with an appropriate alternative. 

Let us consider the objective situation. 
Obviously no serious socialist is going to 
vote Tory, or new opportunist Liberal Demo¬ 
crat. In my view, whatever the rights and 
wrongs of what has been said about the 
Labour Party and its organic links with the 
working class in the past, no serious so¬ 
cialist could now vote for Blair’s New To¬ 
ries. This doesn’t leave much else, 
especially as, since the infamous scabbing 
comments, Ken has ruled himself out of 
further consideration. 

Yet at the same time the climate has never 
been as good as it is now for some years, 
for the left to make significant headway. By 
this I do not just mean winning candidates 
in local or national elections, although this 
would be a good thing. I also mean the 
possibility of using elections to increase 
the profile of the left, to alert the working 
class that there is a new organisation on 
the block. One that is serious and wants 
change. One that is above all principled 
and honest. 

So what do we get? The Respect organi¬ 
sation! 

Comrade Mac Uaid says of Respect: 
“The momentum towards becoming a func¬ 
tioning party with a mass membership is 
almost unstoppable” (Letters Workers 
Power August 2002). He dearly believes 
that Respect has become the organisation 
of choice for revolutionaries. However, if I 
voted the way I did, and more importantly 
many others on the left were forced to make 
such a rag-bag choice, something must not 
ring true with the Respect message. 

It has all the hallmarks of a rightwing 
compromise. It has little or no internal de¬ 
mocracy. It throws such a broad net that it 
includes many with political and cultural 
attitudes inimical to the socialist project: 
anti-gay, anti-women, anti-abortion, anti¬ 
trades union, social conservatives, etc. It 
does not seem to be organising inside the 
trade union movement. Of course Respect 
supporters permit no criticism. Lindsey Ger¬ 
man recently implied in her article in The 
Guardian that anyone who fails to sup¬ 
port the organisation must be in some way 
anti-muslim. 

1 have no concern with operating with 
muslims at all and I have no problem with 
cooperating with islamic organisations in 
a proper united front. In other words work¬ 
ing together, but independently organised, 
over a particular issue such as defeating 
the BNP. Respect, however, is not this. It is 
working in the same organisation with 
many people who are not socialists in any 


sense, who obviously have their own agen¬ 
das. It is not working with them over a sin¬ 
gle, clear issue, but in the complex world of 
local and national politics. 

Muslims are discriminated against in 
Britain - the stop and search figures show 
this - and of course many are radicalised 
by the Iraq war, but this does not mean they 
will agree with a socialist programme on a 
whole host of other matters, which is what 
you have to have if you are standing in 
elections. Nor does it mean that they will 
continue being radicalised forever. The Iraq 
situation will end someday. 

Does the SWP seriously believe it is 
powerful enough to overturn the hold of 
centuries of religious belief on its own? 
Will it start throwing out those muslims 
who openly express homophobic views, 
or for that matter white middle class politi¬ 
cians who do not agree with abortion? Or 
is it more likely to marginalise those social¬ 
ists that are in Respect if they raise dissent¬ 
ing voices in order to keep the show on 
the road? Finally, when the SWP decides 
it has had enough of Respect or George 
goes on to pastures new, will it just quietly 
shelve the organisation, leaving many of 
us wondering what happened to another 
lost opportunity? Remember tire Socialist 
Alliance anyone? 

So, comrade Mac Uaid, here is why a 
number of us voted in such a singularly 
“odd" way. Respect just isn’t it and there 
are still no elected candidates despite a 
good turnout in City and East and Leices¬ 
ter South. Like a lot of socialists/radicals I 
didn’t want to compromise my politics for 
dubious electoral gain. 

The trouble is that the objective situa¬ 
tion I believe is still positive. Much of tire 
working class is disillusioned with New 
Labour, but has not moved to the right and 
the Tories. There is a lot of protest voting 
going on, but there is no socialist organi¬ 
sation worthy of merit, either to vote for or 
to support. 

There is a certain degree of talk going 
on within some smaller groups and with 
some independents about a new workers’ 
pally or similar formulation, but sooner or 
later the talking will have to stop and some¬ 
thing will have to be done. The new organi¬ 
sation will have to be socialist with 
appropriate constitution/programme but 
much else needs to be decided. Inevitably 
at first such an organisation would be 
small, but with open debate and democratic 
structures it will hopefully start to pull in 
new forces. It could act as an attraction for 
disillusioned ex-Respect radicals when 
their hopes begin to fade. 

I welcome an open debate with all who 
are interested as soon as possible to as¬ 
sess the requirements for the above 
project. 

John Grimshaw 

Camden 

Like it is 

Peter Riordan writes: “The section of your 
draft programme dealing with ‘Our epoch’ 
is a laughable mixture of the blindingly ob¬ 
vious and the hopelessly idealistic. How 
is the working man meant to decipher all 
this? Communism must directly relate to 
the proletariat’s eveiyday complaints. If so¬ 
cialism is ever to be achieved, it needs to 
be practical and relate to the here and now” 
(Letters July 15). 

This is but an example of the economistic 
notion that you can build a revolutionary 
workers’ party by confining your pro¬ 
gramme to the perceived ‘everyday needs 
of the workers’, and that by doing so the 
workers are going to say: ‘You know, they’re 
right! I’mgoing to join right now’, and when 
a sufficient number do, then you make your 
‘revolution’. To hell with theory, what mat¬ 
ters is numbers. Classical reformism 

What Peter doesn’t seem to understand 
is that to make a revolution you must have 
a working class that is at the point where it 
realises that it has a historical interest in 
sweeping away a system that it knows can¬ 
not possibly serve its interests, an under¬ 
standing that it has nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by smashing tire exist¬ 
ing social order and the state that defends 
it. And for this to happen the working class 
must have a workers' party to turn to, a party 
that they can say had told them so, that had 


been right all along. 

That’s how a party builds its revolution¬ 
ary credentials among tire working class: by 
telling it like it is, no matter how seemingly 
irrelevant it may seem at the moment to be. 
Yes, Peter, the working class Iras a memory. 
Michael Little 
Seattle 

Not in Wales 

The prospect of Respect mounting what 
will effectively be an anti-devolutionary 
campaign by fighting seats in Scotland is 
truly astonishing, if not surprising 
(‘Change on SSP’, July 15). However, the 
Scottish Socialist Party should not lose too 
much sleep over this prospect - in Whies 
in the recent Euro elections Respect polled 
a miserable 5,000 votes (0.6%) and there is 
no reason to believe that they will perfomr 
any better in Scotland! 

hr Whies - as a result of their utter con¬ 
tempt for the devolution process and the 
legitimate demand for a full parliament for 
Whies - Respect are completely isolated on 
the left, neither the Welsh Greens nor For¬ 
ward Wales being willing to work with them. 

In view of this, I’m sure readers would be 
interested to leam that the Wales Green Party 
and Forward Wales have recently reached 
an electoral agreement for the next general 
election. We will not be contesting the same 
constituencies in Wales - but there will be 
no such agreement with the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party front: that is, Respect. 

Leigh Richards 
email 

Marxist Party 

The article by Hillel Ticktin published last 
week was interesting (‘A Marxist party with¬ 
out deformations’, July 15). 

1 find myself in more or less agreement 
with it. It was also my view that the revolu¬ 
tionary party should be as democratic as 
possible, with membership based on the 
understanding of the socialist case and the 
reality of capitalism, not a mere wish to ‘do 
something’. Recruitment for its own sake is 
a dead letter, and is either exercised by par¬ 
ties with a strong leadership who for some 
reason think the rank and file incapable of 
coherent theory, or the entire party is simply 
reformist to the core. Either way, the need 
for a mass revolutionary party - with mem¬ 
bership based on acceptance of some basic 
socialist theory and objectives, but always 
maintaining a concrete link to the organic 
class struggle - is what we certainly need for 
the 21st century. 

Reformism, religion and becoming caught 
up in nationalist struggles is also a dead is¬ 
sue. The party should retain firm principle 
but also remain as flexible as possible in the 
face of the development of class sentiment. 
Dan Read 
email 

Predictable 

As regards your coverage of Marxism 2004, 
yep, another predictable attack on the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party. Hang on a minute: I 
thought it was the Labour government that 
has just invaded Iraq with the deaths of 
13,000 Iraqis and over 1,000 invaders. No, it 
must have been the SWP. 

Shaun Tinsley 
email 

Qaradawi 

Contrary to Tina Becker’s claims, I have 
never called for tire muslim scholar, Dr Yusuf 
al-Qaradawi, to be banned from Britain (‘ Liv¬ 
ingstone pulls the strings’, July 15). 

In fact, I said the exact opposite. He should 
not be banned or prosecuted, but he should 
be challenged. In particular, it was a grave 
mistake for Ken Livingstone to give 
Qaradawi a platform at London’s City Hall 
and to fete him as an “honoured guest”. 
Even worse, Ken has since gone out of his 
way to falsely claim that Qaradawi does not 
condone wife-beating and tire execution of 
lesbians and gay men. hi interviews on Chan¬ 
nel Four News and in The Guardian, 
Qaradawi has confirmed that he supports 
domestic violence in certain circumstances 
and the burning and stoning to death of 
gays by islamic states. 


While Ken is right to defend the mus¬ 
lim community against racism and dis¬ 
crimination, he is wrong to ally himself with 
reactionary islamists like Dr al-Qaradawi. 
Why isn’t Ken building alliances with left- 
wing and progressive muslims like Women 
Against Fundamentalism? Why aren’t 
they being hosted at City Hall? 

Peter Tatchell 
Outrage 

EPSR not quite 
homophobic 

Teny Starr of Bristol is not quite right 
{Weekly Worker July 15). The Economic 
and Philosophic Science Review is as 
hostile to the underlying politics of gay 
rights campaigning as it has always been 
to all single-issue refonnist protesters 
(feminism, black nationalism, environmen¬ 
talism, anti-racism, etc), believing this 
whole movement to be the last resting 
place of anti-communist philosophy, 
which hates and fears dictatorship-of-the- 
proletariat politics, but is too cowardly to 
say so. 

Dream on if you think that reforms have 
banished racism, or reduced violence, or 
made for happier families, or replaced 
drugs and booze for discontented youth, 
or taught society to really value all people 
equally, or stopped tire misery of discrimi- 
nated-against minorities of all kinds, or im¬ 
proved the environment, or stopped 
international imperialist tyranny. 

The EPSR believes, along with Marx 
and Lenin, that this imperialist world is on 
a course of total cultural degeneration and 
breakdown due to the impossible and 
ever-increasing contradictions in the daily 
global reality of its grotesquely unequal, 
class-dominated economic life. 

Your silence on the homosexual disrup¬ 
tion of a recent Palestinian protest in Lon¬ 
don shows you are as cowed by 
single-issue PC absolutism as Lindsey 
German was by Peter Tatchell, fearing a 
‘homophobia’ branding, in the 
Newsnight TV studio arguing about this 
monstrously reactionary provocation. 

You share all single-issue reformers’ 
contempt for the revolutionary aspects 
of Palestinian ‘terrorism’. But the Gaza de¬ 
velopments show that dictatorship-of- 
the-proletariat politics is the future, not 
your infamous ‘two-state solution’, ped¬ 
dled by the treacherous Arafat from the 
revisionism he learned from the CPSU 
and CPGB Stalinism which spawned you 
too. 

You should explain to Terry Starr that 
you keep up this not-quite-accurate 
charge of homophobia because you have 
not a clue how to answer 25 years of po¬ 
lemics with which the EPSR has exposed 
your anti-communism. 

Royston Bull 
Manchester 

Murky world 

Steve Cooke’s review of Fahrenheit 9/11 
was, as the review was headlined, “pow¬ 
erful but flawed” (July 15). 

Cooke identifies many of the important 
parts of the film but neglects to mention a 
scene which many other reviewers 
thought noteworthy. That is, Bush is ad¬ 
dressing a meeting of fat cats, saying: 
“Some people call you the elite, I call you 
my base” - partisan or what? 

However, it is Cooke’s attempt to rope 
Michael Moore into the murky world of 
9/11 conspiracy theories that is the great¬ 
est disservice to what is probably one of 
the best people’s films ever made, and 
which puts Moore up there with great 
American writers like Steinbeck and 
Updike. Cooke refers to the “disputed 
claim” that members of Osama bin Lad¬ 
en’s clan were evacuated from the US im¬ 
mediately following9/l 1. 

This claim did not appear disputed to 
me: it was reported in the New* York Times. 
In the film, reference was made to bin 
Laden clan students suddenly leaving 
their US college courses, and air traffic 
controllers were shown saying that no 
private air traffic occurred in that period, 
except the bin Laden evacuation. 

HughTynan 

London 


ACTION 

London 

Communist 

Forum 

Sunday July 25, no meeting. 
Sunday August 1, 5pm - ‘The 
end of the 1st International’, 
using August Nimtz’s Marx 
and Engels - their contribu¬ 
tion to the democratic break¬ 
through as a study guide. 
Diorama Arts Centre, 34 
Osnaburgh Street, London 
NW1 (nearest tubes: Regents 
Park, Great Portland Street). 

For a workers’ 
party 

Meeting of tire Campaign for a 
Mass Party of the Working 
Class, Saturday July 24, 1 lam 
to 12.30pm, Casa, 29 Hope 
Street, Liverpool 1. 

Agenda will concentrate on 
progressing name, constitution 
and identity of proposed new 
party, dockers@gn.apc.org 

No one is illegal 

Open discussion on the way 
forward in the fight for open 
borders: Saturday July 24,1pm, 
Cross Street Chapel, Manches¬ 
ter (opposite St Anne’s 
Square/St Anne Street). Dis¬ 
ability access, light refresh¬ 
ments available. Tel: 01865 
726804; noii2004@aol.com; 
www.noii.org.uk 

Respect 

by-election 

St Dunstans and Stepney by- 
election, Thursday July 29, 
campaigning every evening. 
Oli: 07957 543834; meet week¬ 
days, 6pm, and Sunday, 12 
noon, at election office, East 
End Mission, 583 Commercial 
Road, London El9. Saturday 
July 24, 1 lam: stall Exmouth 
Street; 2pm, Respect office. 

Respect 

conference 

Saturday October 30, Sunday 
October 31, London. Details to 
be announced. 

End the 
occupation 

Meeting, Thursday August 5, 
7pm, Friends House, Euston. 
Organising in US and UK un¬ 
ions against war and occupa¬ 
tion. Speaker: Gene Bruskin, 
co-convenor, US Labor 
Against the War. 

Seven days for 
Iraq 

Fundraising week for Medical 
Aid for Iraq and for the contin¬ 
ued campaign against the war. 
Monday November 1 - Sunday 
November 7, organised by the 
Stop the War coalition. For 
more infonnation or to suggest 
activities, phone Francesca on 
02070532155 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep 
the struggle going. Put our 
Party’s name and address, to¬ 
gether with the amount you 
wish to leave, in your will. If you 
need further help, do not hesi¬ 
tate to contact us. 
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Outrage - http:// 
outrage.nabumedia.com 

Loud and 
proud 

H aving been established as a favourite whipping-boy of the bourgeois 
press, Peter Tatchell is seldom out of the media. Currently the com¬ 
rade seems to have taken up permanent residence in The Guardian, 
having used it as a platform horn which to announce his membership of the 
Greens and criticise Respect. Also the tactics of Outrage, the gay rights group 
he leads, have been subject to some hostile comment on the left for using the 
slogan, ‘Israel, stop persecuting Palestine. Palestine, stop persecuting queers’, 
on a Palestinian rights demonstration in May. 

This has led some to question what side Outrage (or ‘OutRage!’, as the 
organisation likes to present its name) is on, so what does it have to say about 
itself? 

The ‘About us’ section of the website offers a short history of its activities 
since its 1990 foundation, modestly arguing that its “witty, imaginative, dar¬ 
ing and irreverent style of non-violent disobedience has elevated activism 
into an art fonn”, which has resulted in a relatively high public profile and the 
occasional placing of issues around homosexual rights and sexual freedom 
on the mainstream political agenda. For example, the statement discusses how 
years of cosy chats between the police and representatives of the “gay com¬ 
munity” did nothing to stop police harassment of gay and bisexual men. It 
was only when Outrage started to make their hves difficult, it claims, through 
station occupations, busting entrapment operations, etc that the police were 
forced to reign in the homophobia it had hitherto turned a blind eye to. 

The ‘Aims’ section distils this discussion into three objectives: the asser¬ 
tion of the human rights of all gays; active opposition to all forms of homo¬ 
phobia and discrimination; and the affirmation of the right to sexual freedom. 
It goes onto state how it will work with anyone in pursuit of these aims, and 
that its activism may at times complement the legislation-focused activity of 
more mainstream queer rights groups, such as Stonewall. Furthermore, Out¬ 
rage “opposes assimilation into straight society”. Instead, it claims to be “pio¬ 
neering ... ideas to transform the legal system for the benefit of everyone”, 
such as campaigning for rights of all unwed couples. However, these objec¬ 
tives begin with the description of Outrage as “a broad-based group of 
queers”. So what role (if any) should straight activists play? 

Unfortunately this question goes unanswered. Membership is defined 
under ‘Frequently asked questions’ as open to those agreeing with Outrage’s 
opposition to homophobia and turning up to its monthly meetings, which are 
“open to all queers”. Further queries are directed to the ‘Join us’ section, which 
again reiterates the open door pohcy for LGBT activists, but again nothing for 
straights concerned with sexual politics. 

To be fair Outrage locates itself as part of the lesbian and gay community, 
arguing that its flexible membership pohcy reinforces its grassroots creden¬ 
tials and accountability to that community, but that is as far as it goes. No case 
for ‘queer separatism’ is made, let alone theorised. Another interesting ques¬ 
tion touches on the relationship between homophobia and capitalism. Sadly 
the answer does not go into much depth, merely stating that Outrage is for 
legal equality, and refuses to take a stand on this issue because “this is not 
within our mandate". This probably explains why there is no historical ac¬ 
count of gay liberation movements or homophobia on the site, which is sur¬ 
prising, to say the least. 

Clicking on ‘Press releases’ brings up no less than six items on the muslim 
cleric, Dr al-Qaradawi, who recently visited London as Ken Livingstone’s guest. 
These pieces aim to expose this supposed ‘moderate’ theologist’s views on 
female circumcision, the hijab, his role as chief scholar for the reactionary ‘Is¬ 
lam online’ website and attacks on gays. It also correctly criticises Living¬ 
stone for not providing a platform for progressive muslims, which of course 
plays into the islamophobic hands of the rightwing press. 

A little bit of digging also turns up a press release on the aforementioned 
pro-Palestine demo. The account relates how Outrage and Queer Youth Al¬ 
liance activists were surrounded by a motley crew of SWP members, Palestin¬ 
ian officials, clergymen and peaceniks, and denounced as Zionists and racists, 
among other things. They were also accused of “dividing the Free Palestine 
movement” (a theme touched on by Lindsey German in her recent Newsnight 
dingdong with comrade Tatchell). The release goes on to note that it is wrong 
to remain silent about the violent homophobia of the likes of Fatah and Hamas, 
because homophobia could “become entrenched in a new Palestinian state 
and Palestinian leaders will be emboldened to abuse the rights of other Pales¬ 
tinian citizens”. 

It is small wonder that Outrage pursues a separatist course, when sections 
of the left seem prepared to duck the fight against homophobia in order to 
avoid being seen to criticise allies • 

Phil Hamilton 




Stimulating debate 

Members and supporters of the CPGB are signing up to this year’s 
Communist University. Have you? 



Hillel Ticktin speaking at CU 2003 


C ommunist University 2004 takes 
place in a period of real fluidity. 
We are seeing some historically 
important developments: the setting up 
of the Labour Representation Commit¬ 
tee; the expulsion of the RMT from the 
Labour Party and the subsequent disaf¬ 
filiation of the FBU; the rumblings of the 
big foui' unions. 

And then there is Respect, the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party’s latest electoral front. 
The editors of Critique are calling for a 
new ‘Marxist party’, while the Socialist 
Party, and some ex-Liverpool dockers, 
would prefer something looser and less 
definite. 

Programmatic clarity is vital: how 
should the left engage with the newly 
politicised muslim communities? How to 
overcome nationalism? What attitude do 
communists have towards the resistance 
movement in Iraq? Should Marxists sup¬ 
port tire Labour Party? Communist Uni¬ 
versity is an ideal opportunity to generate 
some heat and shed some real light. 

CU is not unique on the left: there are 
many weekend schools and even an¬ 
other week-long event; but it is surely 
the best. Over the course of a full week 
not only do we present our own ideas; 
we encourage questioning and full po¬ 
litical debate. Opponents are allowed to 
speak freely because that tests us all and 
helps to show who is right and who is 


wrong. Each session lasts two hours 
and that usually gives everybody who 
wants to ample opportunity to speak. 

The first weekend over August 14-15, 
includes an opening by SWP member 
Dave Crouch on ‘The Bolsheviks and 
religion’; Mejdi Kia, of the Organisation 
of Revolutionary Workers of Iran, dis¬ 
cusses ‘Global health and global capi¬ 
talism’, an especially burning issue in 
light of the Aids pandemic; while Dave 
Douglass, branch secretary of Hatfield 
National Union of Mineworkers, speaks 
about ‘The historical significance of the 


miners’ Great Strike’, in which, of course, 
he fought in the front line. 

On Saturday evening, August 14, we 
will mark the end of our Summer Offen¬ 
sive with a celebration meal, during 
which we award prizes to those comrades 
who have done particularly well during 
our annual fundraising drive. 

The rest of the week will see debates 
on a whole range of very different ques¬ 
tions: from ‘Can the Labour Party be re¬ 
claimed?’ to ‘How awkward are the 
awkward squad?’; and from ‘Marxism 
and Zionism’ to the ‘Prospects and prob¬ 
lems of European Social Forum’. 

There will also be a running theme deal¬ 
ing with Lenin’s most important works - 
it is the 80th anniversary of his death. 
Hillel Ticktin will discuss whether What 
is to be done? is still relevant today; the 
CPGB’s Mike Macnair looks at State and 
revolution, and Mark Fischer asks 
whether ‘Leftwing’communism has les¬ 
sons for today. 

Make sure you get to take part • 

Tina Becker 


August 14-212004 

Goldsmith College, Raymont Hall, 63 Wickham Road, 
New Cross, London SE4 (10 minutes walk from NC tube) 
full week, incl. accommodation - £130 (£80 unwaged); 
first weekend, incl. accommodation - £30 (£20); 
day - £10 (£5); session - £5 (£3). 


To reserve your place send £20 (cheque or postal order). 
Alternatively, you can pay via PayPal on our website. 

CPGB, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX, office@cpgb.org.uk 



Summer Offensive 

Gel cracking 

A much better week for our annual fundraising drive, the Summer Offensive. A welcome 
£3,728 came in during the last seven days, bringing our total to £17,728 towards our 
target of £30,000 by the end of July. I’m hoping that this doubling of the pace of donations 
from the previous week heralds the traditional leap forward in the number of comrades finally 
realising the urgency of the situation and getting the cheques in the post for the final leg of 
the campaign. 

So, just to put this week’s good postbag in context, we still need over £12,000 from mem¬ 
bers, readers and supporters of the Party and its paper. So, comrades, get cracking! Even if 
you have to postdate cheques, get them sent now so we know what we have achieved. 

Well done to comrades who attended the July 17 anti-racist Respect festival (no relation) 
in London’s Victoria Park. Our team were rewarded with over £300 raised for a hard day’s 
work of petitioning, selling papers and badges. Also many thanks to comrade RB for the £20 
donation enclosed with Ins subscription to the Weekly Worker. SW, a long-time supporter of 
our organisation now based in Norway, again remembers this year’s Offensive with a £40 
donation, while comrade MM (his third bite of the cherry, by my reckoning!) deserves praise 
for his outstanding £180. 

Thanks to all who have made donations small and large this week. None via our website, 
though, despite the fact that 7,164 logged on. Nevertheless, we are in sight of the finishing 
line, comrades! • 

Ian Mahoney 
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Paul Foot, November81937 - July 18 2004 

Thinking differently 


P aul Foot, who has died aged 
66, appeared at times to stand 
above the seemingly intermi¬ 
nable divisions that have tor- 
trued and fragmented the Marxist left. 
Unlike many of his comrades in the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party, he was a natural 
member of the Socialist Alliance, for 
which he stood as candidate for Hack¬ 
ney mayor in 2002, coming third behind 
Labour and the Conservatives. 

Comrade Foot was one of those treas¬ 
ured assets of the revolutionary left: a 
class traitor. Bom into a West Country Lib¬ 
eral family, Paul's father was Lord Caradon, 
the last British governor of Cyprus dur¬ 
ing its battle for independence in the 
1950s and Harold Wilson’s ambassador 
to the United Nations. His uncle was 
former Labour Party leader Michael Foot. 

Paul Foot was won to revolutionary 
socialism by Tony Cliff - founder-leader 
of the International Socialists, the fore¬ 
runner of the SWP - whom he met in 1961 
through his involvement in Glasgow 
Labour Party Young Socialists. It is some¬ 
thing of an irony that comrade Foot was 
introduced to his political mentor by Gus 
(now Lord) Macdonald. 

Paul Foot was a tireless investigative 
journalist. He was an inspiration to ac¬ 
tivists and for many a paragon of jour¬ 
nalistic virtue. His friend and colleague, 
John Pilger, described him as the great¬ 
est British journalist of Iris time. The es¬ 
tablishment never stopped attempting to 
separate Paul’s exposes of injustice from 
his commitment to radical socialism. 
They failed - comrade Foot did not ar¬ 
rive at socialism through his journalism: 
the fire and passion that drove his writ¬ 
ing forward came from within and from 
his commitment to the working class. 

As a boy Paul Foot was sent to 
Shrewsbury school, where he met the 
future founders of Private Eye magazine, 
Christopher Booker and Willie Rushton. 
It was at Shrewsbury that Foot recog¬ 
nised that the relationships taught in the 
English public schools system was 
founded on discipline, violence and hi¬ 
erarchy. He recalled the main character¬ 
istic of the school was barbarism. It was 
expensive; and, he told Socialist Worker 
in 1989, parents sent their children to 
such schools to equip them to be rulers. 
To be a good ruler of empire it was nec¬ 
essary to know what it was to be bul¬ 
lied. Otherwise how would you know 
how to bully yourself? 

As a member of tire Socialist Alliance 
executive committee and an activist in 
London, I heard comrade Foot speak 
many times. Though I did not always 
agree with Iris take on particular' subjects, 
his command of the podium and natural 
empathy with his audience never failed 
to win my attention. His speeches were 
not only fired with passion and drive: 
they were filled with humour. 

Paul was a dedicated humanist and 
this, along with his progressive roman¬ 
ticism, was reflected in his love for Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. It was through Paul Foot 
that I, and many of my generation and 
class, discovered the Red Shelley. 

Paul Foot was genuinely liked by just 
about everyone who met him or had deal¬ 
ings with him. He was gentle and passion¬ 
ate. Through his involvement with the 
SWP, he remained committed to the end¬ 
ing of capitalism and saw the need for a 
collective weapon of the class to achieve 
that. Yet, viewed through this prism, his 
commitment was flawed. Standing on the 
‘soft right’ of the SWP, he seemed happi¬ 
est when the SWP shifted closer to so¬ 
cial democratic politics. 

In one of his last columns for The 
Guardian (June 23), comrade Foot took 
up the question of Europe, putting for¬ 
ward the case for a ‘no’ vote on the con¬ 
stitution, while eschewing the little 



Paul Foot: Fitted naturally into the Socialist Alliance 


Englandism of the Tory right wing. He albeit not as an SWP candidate, but on 
correctly condemned the undemocratic a somewhat less principled basis, 
proposals from the electoral commission Comrade Foot coined the derogatory 
to recognise just one‘yes’and one‘no’ term ‘Nana’ to describe the “non¬ 
campaign. He wrote: “If the commission aligned, non-activist” left which es- 

sticks to its rigid position, I’d argue for chewed partyism. For this he was 

sticking two fingers up to their money and criticised in much the same way as the 

campaigning separately from tire chosen CPGB has been for refen'ing to elements 

organisation for a social democratic and of the non-organised left as “flotsam and 

a green Europe.” In much of his journal- jetsam”. However, what sort of party is 

ism for The Guardian, his language eas- required? While comrade Foot was a tire- 

ily slipped to the right, while never for a less fighter against state oppression and 

minute abandoning his passionate de- bourgeois hypocrisy and injustice, he 

fence of the poor and oppressed. remained mute on the anti-democratic 

Yet this is not the defining point of his culture and bureaucratic centralism of his 

politics. He remained committed to the political home. 

SWP throughout the 1980s - the depths In this sense, Paul must be judged as 
of the SWP’s isolation. He was a staunch an inconsistent democrat. After all, as 

believer in Cliff and his dynamism, and Rosa Luxembourg said, “Freedom for 

remained loyal even after the 1977 only the supporters of the government, 

Hodge Hill by-election, where Paul was however many there may be, is not free- 

the SWP candidate. He comments on dom. Real freedom is freedom for those 

this in his last ever column for The who think differently.” The culture of the 

Guardian with his usual irrepressible hu- SWP is to hound out “those who think 

mour: differently”; Paul Foot never took up 

“Twenty-seven years ago, in 1977, a their cause. For all his commitment to the 

Birmingham Labour MP, Roy Jenkins, SWP and his vision of a revolutionary 
scuttled off to a well-paid job in Europe, party, Paul’s loyalty to Cliff and the or- 
and resigned his seat. The Labour can- ganisation he created meant he could 
didate who lost the subsequent by-elec- never escape the sect approach be- 
tion was Terry Davies. He later won the queathed to it by its founder, 

seat but is now scuttling off to a well- Paul Foot was undoubtedly the ‘dar- 
paid job in Europe, causing another by- ling’ of the SWP: he seemed to stand 

election ... I was the Socialist Workers above the inner-party difficulties and was 
Party candidate in that 1977 by-election, a natural ambassador for tire organisation, 
and came bottom of the poll with 0.8% Through his commitment he won many 
of the vote. My friend, John Rees, who to a vision of a society where humanity 

is standing there now for the Respect could truly flourish. But his death comes 

coalition, promises me he will do better” at a pivotal time for the SWP - a question 
(June 23). mark hangs over its future, as it pursues 

And indeed comrade Rees did much its ever more opportunist path • 
better, taking more than 6% of the vote - Marcus Strom 


Passion and wit 

n December 1975 Paul Foot visited tire what was going on. 

Committee of Consumption, Sebutal, I read his pamphlet Why you should be 
an industrial suburb of Portugal. A demo- a socialist - the casefor the Socialist Work- 
cratic revolution was in full progress. Paul ers Party, published in 1977 to launch the 
recounts with admiration the efforts of party. It seemed the perfect answer. But 
this organisation, thrown up by the work- time and experience made me realise that 
ing people of that area, to bring farmers he had captured both the strengths and 
and working class residents into what weaknesses of SWP politics. The inspira- 
would now be called a supply chain. The tion of mass spontaneity was matched by 

middlemen were kicked out and the price the emptiness of a party without pro¬ 
of cabbages and cauliflowers was cut by gramme or real democratic culture, 

two thirds. The party was seen as a collecting 

Paul saw in this the living proof that point for like-minded socialists, waiting 

the market could be replaced by the to follow the spontaneous movement of 

self-organisation of working people, the masses. It was not an instrument of 

This was in many ways the essence of political struggle, fighting for its pro- 

his socialism - the power of the rank gramme on the basis of a revolutionary 

and file and self-activity of the masses, strategy. Libertarianism, not van- 

In Portugal he saw for himself “a tre- guardism, was the inspiration. The flip 

mendous explosion of popular power, side of this was his unrecognised attach- 

Workers’ commissions in industry, ment to Labour. He came to IS from the 

residents’ commissions in the estates Labour Party and that umbilical cord was 

and worker control of several newspa- never frilly severed, 
pers and cooperative occupation com- In the early hours, as I was dozing, I 
mittees in the farms sprung up all over thought 1 heard someone on the radio 
the country.” say he had died. I must have misheard 

Being English, without a modern it. It couldn’t be true. But when I woke in 
revolution of our own, it was probably the morning and put the radio on, 1 
the nearest he got to involvement in a found it was true. It was a real shock. For 

real revolution. Perhaps this inspired me, Paul Foot always seemed young in 
him to inspire us. He was a very rank body, mind and spirit. Even with his ill- 
and file socialist. It permeated his ideas ness, I still see him as he was 20 years 
and speeches. In my mid-20s he was ago. He was just too young to die. 
the IS/SWP’s best and most inspira- I can only offer my condolences to his 
tional speaker. He could light up an family, friends and all who loved him. It was 

audience with passion, indignation a sad day for me personally and a great loss 

and wit. There was nobody better at to the left. But perhaps he is up there with 
savaging the ruling class and expos- the angels, inspiring them to foim their first 
ing their hypocrisy. Through his cam- ever soviet and go on strike • 
paigning journalism, he seemed to get Dave Craig 

inside the belly of tire beast and tell us RDG 


Paul Foot’s funeral will take place on Tuesday July 27, 
at 4pm, Golders Green Crematorium, Hoop Lane, off 
Finchley Road (Golders Green tube). 


Loss for all socialists 

Paul Foot was a inspiration and encouragement to many leftwing journalists. His 
1980s columns in the Daily Mirror remain to this day an object lesson in how to 
get socialist ideas over to a mass audience. I still have many of the clippings. 

I am fortunate enough to have gotten to know him a little in his final years, and 
to have talked him into writing a foreword for my first book. I only hope my ado¬ 
lescent-style hero-worship for the man was not too embarrassingly apparent when 
I was in his company. 

His death is a loss for socialists of all stripes. Condolences to Clare and their 
daughter • 

Dave Osier 

Invigorating support 

Paul came from a different class background than myself, but never once faltered 
in his solidarity with working class people such as me and mine. He not only re¬ 
spected us, but rejoiced in our small victories, when we were able to gain better 
wages or conditions, and felt heartily sick when we suffered defeats. I can think of 
few others from his class background who supported with such confidence work¬ 
ing class people in straggle. 

Paul in his writing and politics never belittled, insulted or degraded workers. On 
the contrary, his every word invigorated us, gave us support and encouraged us 
to believe that ordinary working class people could play a major role in building a 
just nation, based on equality • 

Mick Hall 

Comradely legacy 

I campaigned alongside Paul Foot for just three years when he was a local council 
and mayoral candidate in Hackney, as well as the editor of the Hackney Socialist 
Alliance newspaper. 

Paul led the line for our class against theirs. As editor of our fledgling publica¬ 
tion he showed how an enormously experienced Marxist can work collectively 
with others, new hands and old, on the basis of friendship, equality and honesty. 
The gap left for Respect in Hackney by Paul’s untimely death is huge, but one of 
Paul’s legacies is the confidence he showed in those whom he worked alongside. 

It is with this confidence, and with the memoiy of Paul’s fighting spirit, that I - and 
I know many others in Hackney - will continue to carry forward the socialist cause 
that he exemplified, both in his campaigns and comradely relations with all of us • 

Will McMahon 

Tenacious, articulate 

Paul was a tenacious, articulate and passionate defender of working class and trade 
union rights. I remember him with great affection and admiration • 

Peter Tatchell 
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EUROPEAN SOCIAL FORUM _ 

Our ESF, not Livingstone’s 



Ken Livingstone and his transport commissioner, Bob Kiley: same hymn sheet as Gordon Brown 


W ith the June 10 elections 
out of the way, London 
mayor Ken Livingstone 
seems to have finally 
given the European Social Forum the 
green light and things are beginning to 
move forward. After some financial hic¬ 
cups, which saw interviews for six ESF 
jobs being cancelled at the last minute, 
finances now seem finnly in place and 
three ESF office workers have started 
their jobs on Monday, July 19. 

A topped up donation from the 
Greater London Authority will account 
for the bulk of the cost of the whole event. 
The majority of trade unions will supply 
most of their contributions ‘in kind' - ie, 
they will be offering meeting spaces, 
printing materials or paying travel costs 
for some speakers from abroad. The rest 
of the income will come from groups 
paying for seminars and workshops and 
the ESF registration fees, with the obvi¬ 
ous problem being its late arrival. 

As the GLA provides by far the big¬ 
gest slice of the money, the mayor is able 
to keep a tight grip on the event. Via his 
lackeys in Socialist Action, the vast 
majority of ESF activists - who in theory 
are supposed to take all the decisions 
through committees set up for the pur¬ 
pose - are simply informed about all such 
decisions, mostly days or weeks after¬ 
wards: be it the hiring of an ‘events man¬ 
agement company’; employing a 
‘finance manager’; paying a rumoured 
£40,000 for a totally inadequate and bor¬ 
ing website; or appointing people to 
work in the ESF office who seemingly 
lack experience, but happen to be mem¬ 
bers of the right political groups. 

Almost every piece of information is 
‘classified’ and the weekly meetings of 
the coordinating committee have long 
become a farce. “This is like virtual real¬ 
ity - decisions are obviously being made 
all the time by somebody, somewhere. 
Just not here in the coordinating com¬ 
mittee,” complained Oscar Reyes ( Red 
Pepper) at the July 15 meeting . 

For example, Dave Hillman from the 
Tobin Tax campaign told the meeting in 
a throwaway remark that our event has 
been downsized to cater not for 40,000 
people any more, but only 20,000 (the 
first two ESFs saw more than 50,000 visi¬ 
tors from all over Europe). Dave Hillman 
is one of the few people who are being 
kept ‘in the know’ by Redmond O’Neill, 
Ken Livingstone’s appointed director 
for transport and leading member of 
Socialist Action. 

Most of the ESF activists, however, 
remain in tire dark. “Every week we ask 
for information on issues that have ob¬ 
viously been decided somewhere and 
every week we get told that the relevant 
person is not here, but will definitely 
present a report the next week,” filmed 
Sheila Triggs from Women in Black. 
“This has been going on repeatedly for 
months now and I’m having to fight very 
hard to keep my organisation on board,” 
she said. 

Now we hear that Livingstone wants 
to run in parallel to the ESF two rather 
different forums in London: a ‘municipal 
forum’ for mayors and local governments 
from across the world; and a ‘parliamen¬ 
tary forum' for members of the European 
and national parliaments. Needless to 
say, neither the ESF coordinating com¬ 
mittee nor the organising committee have 
been officially infonned, let alone con¬ 
sulted, on this issue, though. Similar 
events were, of course, put on during the 
Mumbai World Social Forum in Januaiy 
2004. 

It looks as if even the comrades from 
the Socialist Workers Party have fallen 
somewhat out of favour. At the July 15 
meeting, comrades Jonathan Neale and 
Nancy Lindisfame were very critical of 
“not having seen a proper budget yet”. 
As comrade Neale put it, “We simply 
cannot work like this. We might have to 


throw Tina [Becker] out of the room to 
hear it, but that’s OK,” he suggested 
sheepishly. Having apparently now 
found itself in the same position as the 
rest of us, the SWP has not, however, 
suddenly been converted to the need for 
openness and accountability. A rough 
budget has been presented by Redmond 
O’Neill at the latest coordinating com¬ 
mittee meeting on July 22 - however, 
details are being kept strictly secret. 

Why all this secrecy? We can assume 
that nobody is fiddling the books to 
make its stuns add up. So what is there 
to hide? Financial information is obvi¬ 
ously being withheld for political rea¬ 
sons - so that the mayor and his 
lieutenants in Socialist Action can shape 
the event to serve Livingstone’s own 
ends. 

Livingstone has made no secret of his 
high ambitions - he dreams of one day 
moving into No 10 Downing Street. Af¬ 
ter Tony Blair and Blairism there might 
well follow Gordon Brown ... but after 
that? Livingstonism? He is a complex, 
intriguing and many-sided political per¬ 
sonality. At the same time a devious 
committee room manoeuvrer and an 
arch populist - apparently modest and 
self-effacing, but with an insatiable ap¬ 
petite for publicity and controversy; both 
a red-baiter and an admirer of that loath¬ 
some Trotskyist toad, Gerry Healy; a 
man of Labour’s left who can, perhaps, 
be trusted with the highest office in the 
land. 

Hence Livingstone’s twin-track strat¬ 
egy. On the one side the mayor pledges 
to increase police numbers, eagerly pro¬ 
motes the City and big business, and 
disgracefully, but in bourgeois terms. 


After Tony Blair and 
Blairism there 
might well follow 
Gordon Brown... but 
after that? 
Livingstonism? He 
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intriguing and 
many-sided political 
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same time a 
devious committee 
room manoeuvrer 
and an arch populist 
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can, perhaps, be 
trusted with the 
highest office in the 
land 


eminently responsibly, calls for London 
underground workers to cross RMT 
picket lines. And on the other hand he 
champions politically correct causes like 
multiculturalism, feminism, anti-fascism, 
the environment, etc, which, because he 
shims any kind of socialist or working 
class programme, are gutted of any 
democratic content. Organisations like 
Unite Against Fascism, the National 
Assembly against Racism and the Re¬ 
spect festival are staffed by his Socialist 
Action cadre. 

And now the ESF. As a project to 
bring together progressive and left 
forces across Europe on a higher politi¬ 
cal and organisational level, it is of no 
use to Livingstone. However, as a one- 
off festival that he can mn and control 
and use for his own purposes - a gift of 
an opportunity. 

Not only has the process of turning 
the London ESF into a Livingstone-fest 
alienated many organisations in Britain, 
some have either angrily pulled out or 
are watching sullenly from the sidelines. 
It looks as if our comrades from across 
Europe are alienated too: at the second 
meeting of the international programme 
working group, on July 18 in London, 
only three people from non-British or¬ 
ganisations showed up - and one of 
them actually lives in London. Crucially, 
there was no representation from France, 
Italy or Greece. 

This passive attitude is understand¬ 
able, but regrettable. The need to unite 
our forces to challenge the EU of the 
bosses is too important to be diverted 
by Ken Livingstone’s ambitions. 

London’s ‘social 
alliance’ 

After having urged RMT workers to 
cross picket lines, Livingstone has been 
at pains to justify himself, including in 
his weekly Morning Star column: “A 
broad progressive alliance has been able 
to dominate London’s politics for 25 
years. All sections of the movement have 
necessarily had to make compromises to 
hold it together ... Some RMT executive 
members are quite mistaken if they be¬ 
lieve that some thousand workers’ indus¬ 
trial muscle can make up for a social 
alliance which holds together millions of 
people in London” (July 14). 

Just who is part of this “social alliance” 
that workers fighting for better condi¬ 
tions are putting at risk? As well as the 
unions themselves, there are gays and 
lesbians, blacks and Asians, muslims, 
anti-war campaigners - all those who 
vote for Ken anyhow. 


The RMT’s London regional trans¬ 
port secretary, Brian Munro, responded 
in forthright fashion: “The coalition ... 
that Livingstone claims our industrial 
dispute threatens isn’t that of the gay 
and lesbian movement or the anti-racist 
movement. It threatens the relationship 
between Livingstone and [Gordon] 
Brown ... he is now singing from the 
same fiscal hymn sheet as Brown, which 
is why he is attempting to denigrate our 
perfectly legitimate claim” {Morning 
Star July 16). 

According to Livingstone, who must 
imagine himself the leader of this “social 
alliance”, “This [strike] would have 
threatened to bring a Tory mayor to 
power and was against the interests of 
every section of the progressive forces 
in London” (July 14). Well, apart from 
maybe “the interests” of those “progres¬ 
sive forces” who do not buy into the 
idea that elections are the be-all and end- 
all of politics. The fact of the matter is that 
without hade unions and strikes for bet¬ 
ter pay and conditions the working class 
would still be working a 12-hour day and 
a six-day week, and for a mere pittance 
at that. Anyway, it was very unlikely that 
Livingstone would have been defeated 
by Steve Norris - just why would a strike 
have made voters less likely to back Liv¬ 
ingstone? 

Nevertheless, to keep his “social alli¬ 
ance” alive, Livingstone demands com¬ 
promise - from those below: “London 
Underground is a non-profit-making 
company and claims therefore can’t be 
financed by squeezing profits,” he says. 
Transport for London has only two rev¬ 
enue sources: fares and government 
funding. “If the RMT executive can per¬ 
suade the treasury to grant extra funds, 
that is no problem, but everyone knows 
it won’t happen and I therefore can’t 
base London’s finances on it. The real 
effect of the RMT executive’s current 
proposal is therefore a fare increase to 
finance its claim... The RMT executive’s 
practical demand is therefore that other 
London workers finance their claim.” 

Why is it that a powerful working 
class movement capable of forcing the 
government, and in turn capital, to con¬ 
cede extra funds “won’t happen”? It has 
of course happened many times before. 
But according to Livingstone’s logic, all 
public sector workers should have their 
pay capped and agree not to fight for 
better pay and conditions - because, if 
they won, that would automatically lead 
to higher tax demands on “other” work¬ 
ers. By the same token it could be argued 
that higher government spending on the 
NHS would also have to be met through 


taxing workers. But where does capital 
come into the equation? 

While Livingstone tells London un¬ 
derground workers not to be greedy, 
some of his friends and colleagues show 
no restraint. Instead they have got their 
snouts in the trough: 

• London Transport Commissioner Bob 
Kiley earns £360,000 a year, plus an esti¬ 
mated annual bonus of £250,000. He also 
has use of a £2.1 million house in 
Belgravia, paid for by Transport for Lon¬ 
don. London tube managing director 
Tim O’Toole gets £250,000 a year. 

• Various Socialist Action members have 
recently been promoted by Livingstone: 
Redmond O’Neill (director for transport) 
and John Ross (director for economics) 
now earn £111,000 each and Simon 
Fletcher, Livingstone’s chief of staff, is 
on £117,000 

• In 2003, the government paid public 
subsidies of £600 million to sharehold¬ 
ers of private bus and tube contracting 
companies 

• Capita, the private company running 
the congestion charge scheme, made 
£ 121 million profit in 2003 

• Bus operator Go-Ahead has made 
more than £50 million since Livingstone 
introduced the congestion charge. Go- 
Ahead’s chief executive is set to receive 
£1.2 million in dividends this year • 

Tina Becker 


ESF diary 

European Social Forum 

October 14-17, London (Alexandra 
Palace and Bloomsbury) 

Every Thursday, 10am - coordinating 
committee, City Hall, Greater London 
Authority. 

Thursday July 29,6pm - programme 
group, council room, University Col¬ 
lege London, Gower Sheet, WC1. 
Thursday July 29,6pm - mobilising 
meeting for London trade unionists, 
Congress House, Great Russell 
Street, London WC1. 

Saturday July 31 - organising com¬ 
mittee; details to be confirmed. 
Saturday September 3-5 - European 
assembly, Brussels; details to be con- 
finned. 

Contact: ESF, c/o TWGU, 218 Green 
Lanes, London N4 2HB 
Tel: 020 8809 5347, 
ukesfoffice@gn.apc.org, 
www.fse-esf.org 
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Iraq lies 'nobody’s fault’ 



Lord Butler: Sir Humphrey-speak expert 


hat one can smile and smile and be 
a villain. 

The smirk is back on Teflon 
Tony’s face. Alastair Campbell is grin¬ 
ning. Even John Scarlett looks cheerful. 
Small wonder, when you consider that 
last week’s Butler report cleared Blair of 
lying to parliament and the people time 
and time again about the intelligence 
case for invading Iraq and that Tues¬ 
day’s Commons debate on Butler was a 
cakewalk for the prime minister, the gov¬ 
ernment winning a procedural motion 
forced on them by rebel backbenchers 
by a majority of 214. Just 30 Labour back¬ 
benchers registered their opposition to 
the war and the subsequent cover-ups 
by voting against their own party. As I 
write, the ink is drying on a cabinet re¬ 
shuffle which will have the Westminster 
village in a frenzy for days, and then there 
is the long summer recess, part of which, 
unbelievably, the prime minister intends 
to spend with Sir Cliff Richard. By the 
autumn, Butler and the whole embarrass¬ 
ing business will be forgotten. Or will it? 

The core of the Butler report is this: 
“No individual was to blame... there was 
no deliberate attempt on the part of the 
government to mislead.” So, you see, it 
was nobody’s fault. Nobody’s fault that 
this country was led into an imperialist 
war of invasion and occupation; no¬ 
body’s fault that tens of thousands of 
innocent Iraqi men, women and children 
were killed or maimed; or that more than 
a thousand of the invading troops (also 
the fathers, sons and brothers of griev¬ 
ing families) themselves have been killed 
or wounded, the total rising nearly every 
day; or that the infrastructure of Iraq was 
virtually destroyed. Nobody’s fault. 
Just a series of “collective” mistakes and 
shortcomings. Never has one heard the 
notion of collectivity given such empha¬ 
sis by the ruling class. If everybody is 
to blame, then, of course, ultimately no¬ 
body is to blame. 

You can understand why the Morn¬ 
ing Star headlined the Butler report as 
“Another coat of whitewash” (July 16). 
True, of course, but not the whole truth. 
Did anyone really expect Butler and his 
carefully chosen committee of privy 
counsellors to “name names”? After all, 
when he was just Sir Robin Butler and 
as cabinet secretary was Whitehall’s 
head boy, it was Lord Butler who eased 
Blair into the business of government 
after the 1997 election victory. On the 
committee were also two politicians, 
Ann Taylor (Labour) and Michael 
Mates (Conservative) - both safe pairs 
of hands, who, word has it, stood up 
respectively for the case that no blame 
should be apportioned to individual 
politicians or intelligence officers. But¬ 
ler reportedly accepted their stipulations 
and, again allegedly, was on the receiv¬ 
ing end of some pretty firm ‘guidance’ 
from Downing Street to the effect that 
their should be no direct criticism of the 
prime minister. 

Is this true? We cannot tell. The gov¬ 
ernment would deny it. But surely the 
whole point is that ever since the war and 
particularly in the post-Butler climate 
trust in the government has simply been 
destroyed. Nobody knows what to be¬ 
lieve. 

The Butler committee’s remit was de¬ 
liberately made very tight: to examine the 
intelligence which was used to justify 
war against Iraq. But if you study the 
report’s 196 pages, it constitutes a damn¬ 
ing indictment - not just of the obvious 
equivocations and plain deception sur¬ 
rounding the September 2002 dossier in 
particular; not just of the way in which 
the leaders of the Secret Intelligence 
Service (SIS) and the Joint Intelligence 
Committee (JIC) abandoned all their 
supposed objectivity and professional¬ 
ism; but of the whole rotten culture of 


government under Blair, with its arrogant 
contempt towards his own cabinet col¬ 
leagues, towards parliament and the 
people who elected him. Political objec¬ 
tives drove the intelligence, whereas for 
the establishment it should have been 
the other way round. In a fateful confla¬ 
tion of assessment and advocacy, the 
‘facts’ were made to fit the case, how¬ 
ever implausible the case happened to 
be. 

The problem with understanding But¬ 
ler is that it is written in that sort of Man¬ 
darin of which Sir Humphrey himself 
would have been proud. Forget any 
democratic notions of public account¬ 
ability, of elected politicians and the civil 
service elite being held to account for 
what they said and did. The document 
is actually intended to be intelligible only 
to a tight network of senior politicians 
and bureaucrats. It needs to be deci¬ 
phered. 

Space does not allow a detailed ex¬ 
egesis of the text, but let us just look at 
the notorious September 2002 dossier, 
interleaving Butler’s comments with how 
we perceive the reality to have been. By 
the spring of that year it was already clear 
that Blair and Bush had decided to make 
war on Iraq. Why they so decided is the 
subject for another article. By Septem¬ 
ber, Blair needed to present a strong case 
to parliament in order to bolster the ulti¬ 
matum contained in the draft of UN reso¬ 
lution 1441. The problem was this: how 
to demonstrate that Saddam Hussein’s 
military capability and intentions in rela¬ 
tion to weapons of mass destruction 
presented a real and present danger to 
UK interests? 

In an unprecedented exposure of SIS’s 
resources and methods, we learn that 
this multi-million-pormd-flmded agency, 
with its swanky new headquarters on the 
south bank of the Thames and its tre¬ 
mendous reputation for being simply the 
best intelligence service in the world, had 
around five sources reporting on Iraq, 
of whom only two could apparently be 
considered reliable. Whether any of 
these were actually living in Iraq remains 
open to question, but it is clear that the 
main channel of infonnation came from 
exiled opposition groups based in Lon¬ 
don. Rumour has it that the current pup¬ 
pet Iraqi prime minister, Iyad Allawi, was 
a long-tenn SIS agent. 

Given the urgency of the demand from 
government, SIS was prepared to part 
with large sums of money to prove that 
Saddam had WMDs. Not surprisingly, 
the exiles came up with ‘sources’ - sup¬ 
posedly members of Saddam’s inner cir¬ 
cle - who could testify that the Iraqi 
dictator not only had functional WMDs 
but was engaged in an active nuclear 
bomb programme. These sources, soon 
classified as “established and reliable”, 
were in fact fabricators, purveying sec¬ 
ond- or third-hand gossip of no real in¬ 
telligence value. Butler tells us that all the 
SIS agents in question were “unreliable”, 
“seriously flawed” or subject to "serious 
doubt”, which, translated, means that 
they were well paid purveyors of duff 
information to naive (or perhaps not so 
naive) SIS officers. 

To give the service its due at this point, 
the production and requirements depart¬ 
ments at SIS headquarters evidently at¬ 
tached all manner of warnings and 
caveats to the CX reports in question. 
They must themselves have known that 
the intelligence they passed to govern¬ 
ment at this time was hardly worth the 
paper it was printed on. It certainly was 
not good enough for Alastair Campbell, 
Blair’s closest confidant and arch spin- 
doctor, and Jonathan Powell, the prime 
minister’s chief of staff. Their sole con¬ 
cern was not the truth, but merely ‘pres¬ 
entation’. Through former SIS career 
officer John Scarlett, now chairman of the 


JIC, and Campbell’s “mate”, they con¬ 
veyed to SIS chief Sir Richard Dearlove 
the urgent need for something more. 
Hence Scarlett’s begging email of Sep¬ 
tember 112002, with its “last call!”for any 
items of intelligence which could be in¬ 
cluded in a dossier which all the key play¬ 
ers felt was not strong enough to justify 
the eventual case for war. 

Lo and behold, on the very next day, 
Dearlove delivered a report from a so- 
called reliable senior military source in 
Iraq, conveying the startling information 
that Iraq had an arsenal of chemical and 
biological weapons capable of delivery 
within 20A5 minutes. Just the ticket, and 
how convenient. With Scarlett’s active 
connivance, all reports were stripped of 
their numerous caveats; words like 
‘may’ and could’, which Powell thought 
presented a bit of a problem, were 
changed to ‘will’ and ‘can’. Nothing was 
said about the fact that, even if Saddam 
did possess such a current capability, it 
related only to battlefield munitions such 
as gas shells. Scarlett and Dearlove both 
knew that the technical experts in the 
Defence Intelligence Staff (DIS) would 
find the dossier’s assertions incredible 
because they were unsupported by any 
reliable intelligence and, frankly, were in¬ 
credible. So the DIS was simply locked 
out of the distribution chain. 

On September24 2002 Blair got on his 
feet and presented the dossier, suggest¬ 
ing then and repeatedly afterwards that 
the infonnation was “extensive, detailed 
and authoritative”, when it was none of 
those things. Was he lying? Did he know 
that the dossier was based on duff intel¬ 
ligence, massaged by the SIS/JIC/Dowil¬ 
ing Street cabal to fit his political 
requirements, or, as Butler kindly puts it 
in various euphemisms, “the judgements 
in the dossier went to (although not 
beyond) the outer limits of the intelli¬ 
gence”; “Language in the dossier and 
used by the PM may have left readers 
with the impression that there was fuller 
and firmer intelligence than was the 
case”; “more weight was placed on the 
intelligence than it could bear”. All Sir 
Humphrey-speak for saying that the 
September dossier was worthless. 
Maybe Campbell and Scarlett decided 
not to trouble the PM with the sordid 


details, but it is surprising that he did not 
ask his sofa cabinet of cronies, ‘Are you 
sure about this?’ Perhaps they lied to him. 
Who knows? 

Even at the time, as we now know, 
members of the Blair cabinet like Robin 
Cook, who subsequently resigned over 
the matter, were convinced that the dos¬ 
sier’s claims were false. By July 2003 SIS 
finally had to come clean and take the 
rare step of ‘withdrawing’ the reports 
which had provided the September dos¬ 
sier with all its meat. Guilty conscience? 
Forget it. Just the expediency which 
comes from acknowledging that you’ve 
been taken for a ride - or been found out. 
All the same, credit to Dearlove for hav¬ 
ing some guts, however late in the day. 
Everyone apparently knew about this 
‘withdrawal’ - everyone except Tony 
Blair, we are told, who only learned 
about it when he read the Butler report. 
Now we know that Tony lives on the 
Olympian heights, where mundane mat¬ 
ters are not permitted to cloud his sub¬ 
lime reflections, but it stretches credibility 
to breaking point to suggest that no¬ 
body, simply nobody, bothered to tell 
him that the basis on which he had gone 
to war, the ‘justification’ for the deaths 
of thousands of people, was just con¬ 
veniently fabricated, politically moti¬ 
vated guff. 

Certainly, as a matter of record nobody 
saw fit to mention this trifling matter to 
Lord Hutton during then testimony at his 
enquiry. It also slipped their minds when 
addressing the Commons Intelligence 
and Security, and Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittees - those supposed watchdogs 
over the activities of ‘our’ special serv¬ 
ices. The politicians have not graced us 
with an explanation for this surprising 
oversight on their part - the spies are 
putting it about that the matter was “too 
sensitive” to raise in such fora. Do they 
by any chance mean “too embarrass¬ 
ing”? The other day we marked the an¬ 
niversary of the death of David Kelly, 
who told us the truth. Vindicated, but 
tragically too late. 

There is so much more that could be 
said about this sickening affair. God 
knows, we have no illusions in that pa¬ 
thetic thing called parliamentary democ¬ 
racy, but the depth of the equivocation, 


the chicanery and the sheer deception 
revealed to us, albeit in the obscure lan¬ 
guage of the Butler report, still comes as 
a shock. Read it carefully for yourselves. 
Are we really being governed by such 
pathetic and moronic shits? In a few 
days time John Scarlett is due to take up 
his post as the new chief of SIS, an ap¬ 
pointment that vividly reflects Blair’s 
arrogant disregard for what is going on 
around him. Even Tories like Iain Dun¬ 
can Smith, Malcolm Rifkind and William 
Hague have made it clear that Scarlett 
should not get the job. The unspoken 
basis of their position is that Scarlett (and 
Dearlove, for that matter) have totally 
discredited the ‘good name’ of the SIS, 
and destroyed its standing in the intelli¬ 
gence community and the credibility of 
its product. If Scarlett does become the 
next ‘C’, he will be an albatross around 
SIS’s neck. 

When the dust has settled, you can 
expect massive increases in SIS’s official 
budget, not to mention its secret take 
from various other government sources 
like the MOD. In what must be the most 
pathetic and incredible excuse of all, SIS 
claimed that the failures revealed by the 
Butler report were due to a lack of re¬ 
sources and underfunding. Yes, really. 
Across the river, the Security Service is 
in the process of recruiting some 3,000 
extra spies to keep an eye on us in the 
name of the ‘war on terror’. For the first 
time since World War II they are talking 
about establishing regional offices with 
Security Service staff working alongside 
(ie: directing the work of) the local spe¬ 
cial branch. Their Millbank offices will be 
far too small. How long before Eliza 
Manningham-Buller imitates Stella 
Rimington and delivers a Dimbleby lec¬ 
ture about the global terrorist threat and 
the urgent need to increase the Security 
Service’s budget? 

The intelligence services are a micro¬ 
cosm of the system which rules over us. 
Undemocratic and unaccountable. With 
their worthless charters and their ‘legal’ 
status in tenns of acts of parliament, they 
will always be with us. They are the 
avowed enemies of our class and of all 
that we as communists and revolution¬ 
aries fight for • 

Patrick Presland 
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The politics of purity 


David I Kertzer 
Unholy war: the 
Vatican s role in the 
rise of modem anti¬ 
semitism Pan 2003, 
pp355, £8.99 

Dan Healey 
Homosexual desire 
in revolutionary 
Russia: the 
regulation of sexual 
and gender dissent 
University of 
Chicago Press 2001, 
pp392, £28 

John L Esposito, 
Azzam Tamimi (eds) 
Islam and 
secularism in the 
Middle East Hurst 
and Co 2002, 
pp214, £12.95 


W hy a single review for 
these three books? What 
do the Roman catholic 
church and the anti-Se¬ 
mitic movement of the late 19th and early 
20th century (Kertzer), late tsarist and 
Soviet regulation of homosexual behav¬ 
iour (Healey) and late 20th and early 21 st 
century political islamism (Esposito and 
Tamimi) have in common? And why 
should Weekly Worker readers be inter¬ 
ested in them? 

The short answer to the first question 
is this. All three books are concerned 
with variant fonns of the politics of pu¬ 
rity, which expresses in an ideological 
form the gender-class interests of the 
male petty proprietors (peasants, arti¬ 
sans, small businessmen, small intellec¬ 
tual property owners) both in exploiting 
the labour of their wives and children 
and in ensuring protection from compe¬ 
tition, and the interests of clerical and 
state bureaucratic castes. 

The answer to the second question 
is, then, that purity politics is alive and 
well in today’s political life. The Esposito- 
Tamimi book is a collection of essays 
largely defending political islamism in tire 
Middle East - hardly a dead story. But 
the issue is not just one of the politics of 
islamic countries. Muslim sexual purity 
rules, in the form of dress-codes for 
women as they affect schools, have 
become controversial in France, Ger¬ 
many and Britain. Christian sexual purity 
rules, in the fonn of the question of gay 
marriage, are expected to play an impor¬ 
tant role in the coming US presidential 
election; anti-gay extremists in the 
House of Lords succeeded in sabotag¬ 
ing the government’s Civil Partnerships 
Bill, and in France gay marriage has pro¬ 
duced a confrontation between the 
Chirac government and some local may¬ 
ors. The abortion question - another 
outgrowth of Christian purity politics - 
has been a running sore in US politics 
for 30 years, and the anti-abortionists are 
tiying to revive the issue in this coun¬ 
try. Prostitution, pornography, sex edu¬ 
cation, teenage pregnancy, ‘abstinence’ 
and Aids, ‘faith schools’, drink, drugs ... 
the list of live political issues taken up 
by purity campaigners is too long for a 
full catalogue. But understanding the 
histories of variants of purity politics can 
help us grasp their modem dynamics. 

Catholic anti-semitism 

Kertzer’s book is a critique of the fake 
histoiy of anti-semitism propagated by 
the Vatican in recent years. According 
to this Vatican story, modem political 
anti-semitism must be sharply distin¬ 
guished from tire ‘Christian anti-judaism’ 
of the middle ages and early modem 
period. ‘Anti-judaism’ is an error of 
which “christians have also been 
guilty”; anti-semitism is “contrary to the 
constant teachings of the church” 
(quoted by Kertzer, p4). 

The Vatican story’s immediate role is 
to downplay the role of catholic politics 
in preparing the way for the holocaust. 
It is also part of a larger ideological of¬ 
fensive of counter-enlightenment catho¬ 
lic and ‘postmodernist’ thought, 
beginning in the 1980s, which has 
claimed successively that the ideas of 
the enlightenment led to the holocaust 
and the Soviet Gulag and - since the 
1990s - that the ideas of protestantism 
prepared tire holocaust. We will see ech¬ 
oes of these ideas in tire islamist writings 
against secularism collected by Esposito 
and Tamimi. 

Against this fake history Kertzer dem¬ 
onstrates in detail, from the Vatican’s 
own records and other historical 
sources, the role of the papacy in sup¬ 
porting and promoting anti-semitism. 


The papal state maintained an elaborate 
apparatus of control over Jews, down to 
its reduction in 1870 to the micro-enclave 
of Vatican City. This apparatus included 
confinement to the ghetto, restrictions 
on Jewish businesses, requirements to 
wear distinctive clothing, and the abduc¬ 
tion of Jewish children to be baptised 
and brought up as Christians. It was 
backed by the papal inquisition. The 
immediate reaction of the then pope to 
the overthrow of the papal state was ... 
to blame the emancipation of the Jews 
in the kingdom of Italy. Thereafter, news¬ 
papers and organisations sponsored by 
the papacy played a leading role in pro¬ 
moting anti-semitic myths and ideas: 
especially the ‘blood libel’, the myth that 
the Jews sacrificed Christian children, 
and the image of Jews as vampires. 

A particularly clear example of anti- 
semitic argument is provided by an 1893 
article by Jesuit Saverio Rondina (Kertzer, 
pl45): the Jewish nation “does not work, 
but traffics in the property and work of 
others; it does not produce, but lives and 
grows fat with the products of the arts 
and industry of the nations that give it 
refuge. It is the giant octopus that with 
its oversized tentacles envelops every¬ 
thing ... It represents the kingdom of 
capital... the aristocracy of gold.” The 
Jew, and especially the emancipated Jew, 
thus becomes a rhetorical figure at once 
representing big capital and rendering it 
alien - and so diverting attention from the 
real dynamics of the market economy 
which produce big capital. The nation¬ 
state is to be purified from the ‘Jewish 
cancer’. 

It is plain enough from Kertzer’s ac¬ 
count why the papacy and the catholic 
church promoted anti-semitism. The rise 
of more or less secular capitalist states 
in the 19th century removed or reduced 
the power and privilege of the clerisy as 
an exploiting caste {caste, not class, be¬ 
cause the clergy did not, except in excep¬ 
tional cases, inherit their social position). 
The actor which overthrew the clerical 
power was the capitalist state. The 
clerisy’s aspiration to the restoration of 
the old order could thus be expressed in 
the trope, Jew equals capital. 

What Kertzer’s account does not give 
us is any explanation of why the anti- 
semitic rhetoric expressing the reaction¬ 
ary aspirations of the clerisy acquired 
mass support. One essential element of 
an answer was identified by Frederick 
Engels in The peasant question in 
France and Germany { 1894): “We have 
no more use for the peasant as a Party 
member, if he expects us to perpetuate 
his property in his smallholding, than for 
the small handicraftsman who would 
fain be perpetuated as a master. These 
people belong to the anti-semites. Let 
them go to the anti-semites and obtain 
from the latter the promise to salvage their 
small enterprises” (http:// 
www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/ 
1894/peasant-question/ch02.htm). En¬ 
gels’ point is that the anti-semites’ as¬ 
sertion that the Jew equals capital can 
express not only the reactionary inter¬ 
ests of the clerisy, but also the reaction¬ 
ary interests of small proprietors who 
imagine that by overthrowing capital an 
old and ‘natural’ order would return in 
which their small businesses would be 
protected from competition from large- 
scale production. 

There was, however, also another el¬ 
ement: charity. The protestant reforma¬ 
tion and the secularism of the French 
revolution both directly attacked clerical 
property. The developing semi-secular 
states of the 19th century, in contrast, left 
church assets and funds largely un¬ 
touched. The resources of these funds 
enabled the catholic church in the later 


19th century to develop well-funded 
schools, charitable and welfare organi¬ 
sations and, in some countries, catholic 
trade unions and political parties. Mean¬ 
while, laisser-faire liberalism in the mid- 
and later 19th century opposed state 
welfare provision for the poor. Catholic 
institutions and catholic politics could 
thus reach well beyond the clerisy and 
their petty-proprietor cadre to compete 
with the workers’ movement for mass 
support among the working poor and 
unemployed. 

In the 1870s the new Gennan imperial 
state launched the Kulturkampf (cultural 
struggle) against the influence of the 
catholic church, especially in education 
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and, through the catholic Centre Party, 
in politics. Lassallean socialists gave 
critical support to the ‘secular’ state’s 
struggle against the church. Marx and 
Engels were much more cagey, insisting 
that the workers’ movement must op¬ 
pose both church-controlled and state- 
controlled education. Healey’s history of 
Stalinism and sexuality indicates that 
they were right: ‘secular’ states can turn 
out to be as violent purity campaigners 
as churches. 

Stalinist sex police 

Homosexual desire in revolutionary 
Russia is the first full-length treatment 
in English of the regulation of ‘deviant’ 


sexual behaviour in the Soviet Union. Its 
ambition in fact extends further: the first 
part of the book (chapters one and two ) 
sets the stage for what follows by study¬ 
ing fonns of homosexual behaviour in 
“modernising Russia”: ie, the late tsarist 
period. Part two (chapters three to 
seven) studies tsarist law enforcement 
and the initial movement for reform of the 
law before the revolution, and the period 
between 1917 and the recriminalisation 
of consensual male homosexual rela¬ 
tions in 1933-34, and part three (chapters 
eight to nine) the regulation of homo¬ 
sexuality between recriminalisation and 
decriminalisation by Yeltsin in 1993. 

Part one displays for us Russian vari¬ 
ants on the transition in homosexual re¬ 
lations identified for 14th to 15th century 
Venice by Guido Ruggiero’s The 
boundaries of Eros (1985) and for 16th 
to 18th century England by Alan Bray’s 
Homosexuality in renaissance Eng¬ 
land (1982), and since then in variant 
forms for several other countries in a 
large body of books and articles. 

In pre-capitalist societies the immedi¬ 
ate reproduction of labour-power (eat¬ 
ing, housing, etc) is conducted through 
the family and to a lesser extent through 
corporate religious forms (monasteries, 
etc). As a result, homosexual behaviour 
certainly exists, but there is no economic 
space for a homosexual subculture and 
therefore for the identification of indi¬ 
viduals as “homosexuals” (gay men/les¬ 
bians). The transition to capitalist 
urbanisation, through employment op¬ 
portunities, lodging houses and market 
food provision, creates economic space 
for the emergence of sexual subcultures, 
and, ideologically, deepened individual¬ 
ism. The conflict between emergent sub¬ 
cultures (like ‘molly houses’ in early 18th 
century England) and purity campaign¬ 
ers (like the Societies for the Refonnation 
of Manners in the same period) produces 
labelling and self-labelling of subculture 
participants as members of a distinct 
social group: ‘mollies’ and other labels 
in the 18th century, ‘homosexuals’ from 
the later 19th. 

In late 19th and early 20th century 
Russia, pre-capitalist forms (centred for 
men on bath-house culture) were inter¬ 
penetrated with an early development of 
capitalist fonns of subculture. Like early 
subcultures in the west, spaces for 
‘cruising’ (looking for casual sex), and 
forms of prostitution, were prominent 
elements of the subculture. Tsarist law 
prohibited ‘sodomy’ from 1835, but un¬ 
til 1905 policing and prosecution was 
episodic. However, the defeat of the 
1905 revolution was followed by more 
vigorous ‘morality’ campaigning by 
lower-level state officials, and convic¬ 
tions doubled, though they fell over¬ 
whelmingly on the lower classes and on 
non-Russians. The result was increased 
se^-identification as homosexual and the 
beginning of campaigns for reform. 

The Bolshevik government in 1922 
issued a penal code which did not in¬ 
clude the prohibition of consensual 
same-sex relations, though it (quite prop¬ 
erly) retained prohibitions on sexual co¬ 
ercion and sex acts with people who had 
“not attained sexual maturity". Healey’s 
discussion of the textual history of the 
draft penal codes shows that this was 
not accidental: the strategic decision 
went back to the first draft code, pro¬ 
duced in 1918 by a Commissariat of Jus¬ 
tice still headed by the Left Socialist 
Revolutionaries before they broke with 
the government. 

However, the language of the 1922 
code referred to “the satisfaction of 
sexual lust in perverted forms” with sexu¬ 
ally immature persons (Healey, pl23). 
Thus, like the English decriminalisation 
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of 1967, the 1922 code used continuing 
and proper prohibitions of the abuse of 
power to assert also legal rhetorical con¬ 
demnation of ‘deviant’ forms of sexual 
behaviour. 

Healey’s account shows two ele¬ 
ments of the background to this. The 
first is that the Bolsheviks shared with 
the German socialists a tension between 
‘libertarian’ perspectives on sex and ‘ra¬ 
tionalising’ scientistic and state-building 
ones. In fact, these tensions map very 
roughly onto Marxism (anti-statist, 
hence libertarian) and Lassalleanism 
(pro-statist, pro-family). On this front 
Lenin’s writings from 1915 to 1921 show 
him to be clearly a ‘rationaliser’ 
(Lassallean), not a ‘libertarian’ (Marxist). 

The second element is the trial in Oc¬ 
tober 1919 of Bishop Palladii of 
Zvenigorod for “corruption of a boy and 
unnatural vice (pederasty)” (pp 118-119). 
The context of this trial was the Bolshe¬ 
viks’ struggle with the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church: Palladii was an associate of 
Patriarch Tikhon, active in the defence 
of the assets of the New Jerusalem 
Monastery against nationalisation. The 
trial was clearly intended, Healey argues, 
to smear Tikhon through his associates. 
There is also a marked resemblance back¬ 
wards to the governments of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI and Elizabeth I, which used 
homosexual smears (and passing stat¬ 
utes against buggery in 1533, 1547 and 
1563) as part of their attacks on monas¬ 
teries and catholics. (“Enter Sodomy, 
dressed as a monk” is a stage direction 
from a government-sponsored play of 
the 1560s.) If it can be linked backwards, 
it also links forwards to Bolshevik uses 
of ‘sex crimes’ against the church in the 
1920s (ppl 54-58), and against traditional 
forms of male prostitution in 
Transcaucasia and Central Asia in the 
same period, which Great-Russian chau¬ 
vinism linked to islam(pp97-98,158-59). 
In other words, in competing with tradi¬ 
tional religious elites for the allegiance 
of the peasants and other petty proprie¬ 
tors, the Bolsheviks from 1919 on made 
increasing use of the language of sexual 
purity to smear their opponents. 

Obviously, the ideology used to back 
this use could not be traditional-religious. 
Instead it was first scientistic and then 
directly political. Healey gives us a fas¬ 
cinating account of the competing ‘sci¬ 
entific’ empire-builders working within 
the Soviet state, penal and medical es¬ 
tablishments through the 1920s: at first 
there was an attempt to medicalise ho¬ 
mosexuality; then the influence of the 
struggle against ‘backward’ ‘pederasty’ 
- ie, against the church and non-Russian 
cultural practices - increasingly painted 
‘the homosexual’ as politically disloyal. 

The shift accelerated with the Russian 
and German communists’ use of Ernst 
Rohm’s homosexuality to smear the 
Nazis. By 1933 Yagoda of the GPU se¬ 
cret police complained that in Moscow 
and Leningrad homosexuals had been 
“establishing networks of salons, cen¬ 
tres, dens, groups and other organised 
formations of pederasts, with the even¬ 
tual transformation of these organisa¬ 
tions into outright espionage cells”. He 
proposed a draft law prohibiting consen¬ 
sual ‘sodomy’, which was eventually 
adopted in a revised form in 1934 (pp 185- 
86). The old non-party socialist writer, 
Maxim Gorky, wrote an article defending 
the decision. Gorky, Healey comments, 
“deployed the myth of elemental Rus¬ 
sia’s purity to set up a familiar contrast 
with an over-civilised west”. The homo¬ 
sexual thus becomes, like the Jew, a rhe¬ 
torical figure of alien impurity. Gorky 
concludes, bizarrely: “Destroy the homo¬ 
sexuals - fascism will disappear” (ppl89- 
90). 

This Stalinist pattern in which ideas 
of sexual purity are associated with na¬ 
tional regeneration had predecessors, as 
we have already seen, in the England of 
the 16th and 17th to 18th centuries. As 
Healey points out in his conclusion, it 
has been followed not only by other 
Stalinist regimes but also by numerous 
state-building nationalists in the neo¬ 
colonial third world, as in the sodomy 
trials of Canaan Banana in Zimbabwe 


and Anwar Ibrahim in Malaysia. It can 
be added that the McCarthy era in the 
United States saw the same combination 
of ideologies of the homosexual as a 
medical problem and as disloyal to the 
nation: this time, instead of being fascist 
infiltrators, they were communists ... 

Islamist anti-secularism 

Islam and secularism in the Middle 
East is a collection of essays which 
claims, according to its blurb, to “con¬ 
tribute to the debate” in which “western- 
inspired secularism ... is increasingly 
cited by islamist intellectuals as the 
source of the region’s social dislocation 
and political instability”. There are 11 
essays in total. Three, the least interest¬ 
ing, are by non-muslim academics: John 
L Esposito, John Keane and Peter L 
Berger offer descriptive essays which 
represent mainstream academic sociolo¬ 
gists and political scientists trying in an 
impressionistic way to approach the (al¬ 
leged) “failure of secularism”. The re¬ 
mainder are by muslim academics, 
journalists and political activists from 
Britain, Egypt, Pakistan. Tunisia, Pales¬ 
tine and Turkey. 

It should be emphasised that these 
essays are not attempts to derive politi¬ 
cal models or lines directly from the Ko¬ 
ran and the sharia. For that one needs to 
look elsewhere. Rather, they are islamist 
critiques of secularism addressed to 
‘western’ or ‘westernised’ audiences. 
They draw significantly on 
postmodernist critiques of liberalism and 
on Edward Said’s Orientalism (1978), 
and in some ways markedly resemble 
catholic and other religious-conserva¬ 
tive uses of postmodernism to criticise 
liberalism. To discuss the individual es¬ 
says in detail would be tedious; but there 
are some recurring themes which are 
worth examining. 

Falsifying history 

The first is that, like catholics who argue 
that the enlightemnent led to the holo¬ 
caust, the islamists habitually falsify his¬ 
tory. At one level this is present in the 
recurring claim of the essays that the 
separation of church and state is actu¬ 
ally a Christian idea. In the first place this 
ignores the fact that both Confucian and 
pre-colonial Indian thought give tasks 
to the state which are radically separate 
from religion. In the second place it 
falsifies the nature of the medieval doc¬ 
trine of the ‘two swords’ (canon law and 
royal law). This doctrine in no way in¬ 
volved medieval Christian thinkers giv¬ 
ing up the claim that religion and canon 
law was, like sharia in islam, the only 
source of legitimacy. On the contrary, like 
the doctrines of both sunni and shia 
thought of the period about the believ¬ 
er’s duties under unjust rule, it was a 
means by which the Christian clerisy 
accommodated itself to the actual politi¬ 
cal relation of forces. Muslims had to put 
up with a ‘corrupted’ caliphate and vari¬ 
ous forms of sultanate and emirate: 
Christians had to put up with semi-secu¬ 
lar and usually unjust kingship. 

Conversely, the essays repeatedly 
claim that the muslim ulama is not a cleri¬ 
cal caste, because its claim to authority 
is grounded merely on learning. But this 
is equally true of the protestant clergy - 
and, at tire end of tire day, of the catholic 
clergy. The difference is merely in the 
mechanisms by which one comes to be 
identified as an alim or as a priest. Out¬ 
side shi’ism, the ulama do not have a 
direct claim to tax, unlike tithe in medi¬ 
eval Christendom. But they subsist on 
wacqf (trusts) and other charitable dona¬ 
tions which are provided because the 
religion claims that there is a duty of 
charitable giving. These are directly par¬ 
allel to the charitable foundations of 
medieval Christendom. They are as much 
an exploiting caste as priests. 

Colonialism and 
secularism 

At a level closer to practical politics, the 
islamists claim that secularism was im¬ 
posed on the Middle East by the colo¬ 
nial powers. It is, however, pretty clear 


in the first place that British colonialism 
actually promoted pseudo-traditional 
‘islamic’ forms of government: it was 
Britain that gave the world the 
Hashemite kingdoms in Iraq and Jordan, 
the Saudi kingdom and its peripheral 
emirates, and the regime of Reza Shah in 
Iran; it was Britain that funded armed 
resistance to the modernising policies of 
King Amanullah in Afghanistan; it was 
Britain that fostered tire peculiar confed¬ 
eration of Sultanates in Malaya and pro¬ 
moted religious-ethnic commimalism in 
that country between muslims, hindus, 
animists, Chinese, etc, as a means of 
defeating tire Malayan Communist Party 
and carrying out a ‘cold decolonisation’. 

Secondly and on the other hand, the 
attraction of later nationalists to secular¬ 
ist politics emerged from the Turkish 
revolution led by Mustapha Kemal 
Atatiirk. But Atatiirk merely earned fur¬ 
ther into a flill-blown secularism policies 
already developed by the Young Turks 
and, before them, the later Ottoman em¬ 
pire. Where did these policies come 
from? The answer is that after the Euro¬ 
pean military revolution of the 17th cen¬ 
tury the Ottomans suffered a series of 
military defeats at European hands. The 
more far-sighted members of the regime 
drew an accurate balance sheet of these 
defeats. This had two elements. First, the 
traditional self-identification of Ottoman 
anned forces as mujahedin fostered lev¬ 
els of individual indiscipline which made 
their aimed forces ineffective against the 
more coherent and disciplined European 
armies and navies. Second, the creation 
of military forces capable of defeating 
the Europeans was blocked by the re¬ 
peated opposition of the ulama both to 
technical education and to legal 
changes, which would allow the devel¬ 
opment of national arms manufacture 
and transportation and logistical devel¬ 
opment. 

Atatiirk’s response was to crush the 
political pretensions of the ulama and 
of military jihadism under the banner of 
secularism, hi the result he created what 
is still in many respects the most power¬ 
ful state in the muslim world, capable of 
inflicting direct military defeat on the 
Anglo-French imperialists and their 
Greek allies in the Turkish war of inde¬ 
pendence (1919-22) and an unambigu¬ 
ous defeat on its fellow Nato member, 
Greece, in 1974 - incidentally leading to 
the overthrow of the US’s favoured mili¬ 
tary regime in that country. This is not 
to prettify Atatiirk or the Turkish state 
regime. It is to recognise that secularism 
appeared after the 1920s as an option 
which would strengthen the ability to 
resist the colonisers. 

Crime, family, sex 

A third element of historical falsification 
is critical to the islamists’ broader appeal. 
This is the claim that secularism leads to 
‘social breakdown’, to the breakdown of 
the family and morality, and conse¬ 
quently to crime and disorder. This is a 
familiar conservative Christian counter¬ 
enlightenment argument which has been 
around in England since the late 17th 
century and was most recently repeated 
in Tony Blair’s July 19 attack on “the 60s 
consensus”. Supporters of nostalgia for 
past Edens of social order and freedom 
from crime never bother to offer real evi¬ 
dence that the situation has actually got 
worse. In fact, the historical evidence 
suggests that both ‘crime’ and human 
sexual behaviour and the use of intoxi¬ 
cants are singularly resistant to moralis¬ 
ing state control, and that there is no 
evidence of an exceptional modem de¬ 
terioration. Blair, indeed, launches his 
new ‘five-year plan for crime control’ by 
rejecting the ‘liberal consensus’ under 
conditions where recorded crime has 
been declining over the last 10 years. 

The islamists are exceptionally vulner¬ 
able on this front, since the ‘rightly- 
guided Caliphs’ of the 1st century of 
islam, to whom islamists look back as ex¬ 
emplars of the true religious social order, 
presided over a campaign of Arab con¬ 
quest of neighbouring peoples involv¬ 
ing organised armed robbery and rape 
on a very large scale, sanctified as ‘jihad’. 


If ‘islamic civilisation’ is to be taken in a 
broader sense as including the experi¬ 
ence of pre-colonial muslim countries, 
the historical evidence indicates that, like 
pre-modem European states and their 
laws, neither state or ulama had effec¬ 
tive capacity to enforce the prescriptions 
of sharia; and crime, ‘deviant’ sexual 
behaviour, chug use, etc were as com¬ 
monplace in the cities as in those of 
medieval Christendom. 

The complaint about ‘social break¬ 
down’ which is common to islamists and 
other counter-enlightenment conserva¬ 
tives has an underlying element. It is the 
‘breakdown of the family’ that is said to 
be to blame for what is wrong with soci¬ 
ety. We thus confront... another purify 
politics. Islamism, like catholic anti-semit- 
ism which it in many ways resembles, 
appeals to the restoration of an imagined 
old order. It is similarly produced in the 
interests of a clerical caste, the ulama, 
which has been deprived of power by 
modem capitalist states. It is similarly 
socially based in part on the exasperated 
petty (male) proprietors threatened by 
competition and by the emancipation, 
by capitalist urbanisation, of women and 
youth; and in part on the ability of the 
ulama to deploy charitable resources to 
provide for the poor social services 
which states have failed to provide. 

Secular-statist tyranny 

And yet there is another side of the coin, 
brought out in all the essays in Islam and 
secularism in the Middle East. This is 
the practically tyrannical character of the 
capitalist (Turkey) and neo-colonial capi¬ 
talist (other Middle Eastern) secularist 
states. These states - as in the case of 
Stalinism documented by Healey - have 
been as prone as the islamists themselves 
to forms of purify politics. The islamists 
explain this character by the secularism 
of these states; in most of these essays 
with an overlay either of ‘the states are 
tyrannical because secularism is foreign 
to muslims’ or ‘the states are tyrannical 
because enlightenment ideas lead to 
tyranny’. But how are they to explain the 
tyrannical character of the Iranian Islamic 
Republic, which has the shia ulama at 
its core, or of the Saudi monarchy, which 
has always been based on an edgy alli¬ 
ance between the House of Saud and the 
Wahhabi ulama ? 

The underlying reality is that secular¬ 
ist statist nationalism was not a direct 
inheritor of enlightenment secular repub¬ 
licanism. What it endeavoured to do was 
to respond to the global domination of 
capital. In the Middle East, this global 
domination was in the period before the 
fall of British world hegemony expressed 
in the form of British, French, Spanish 
and Italian colonial mle. The nationalists, 
like the Stalinists and influenced by them, 
sought a form of ‘national purity’ poli¬ 
tics as an alternative to global capital in 
the form of colonialism. The result was a 
variety of forms of dictatorial regimes. 

During the first period of the US world 
hegemony (late 1940s to early 1970s) 
this approach could, like Stalinism, de¬ 
liver real improvements to the conditions 
of life of broad masses. Economic devel¬ 
opment brought with it a growth of the 
proletariat. As a result, in spite of the 
tyrannical character of the regimes, op¬ 
position was weak and islamists re¬ 
mained marginal. 

A complex shift in US strategy around 
the mid-1970s weakened the economic 
position of the nationalist (and Stalinist) 
regimes, undermining their political legiti¬ 
macy. In the case of the colonial nation¬ 
alist regimes, it produced mass 
unemployment and deproletarianisation. 
It also, in the Middle East, delivered large 
amounts of oil money to the Saudis and 
the Gulf emirates. The Saudis and Gulf 
states in turn recycled substantial parts 
of it in ‘charity’ which supported a 
growth of islamist organisation in mus¬ 
lim countries - just as the catholic ‘chari¬ 
table’ funds had supported 
catholic-political and anti-semite organi¬ 
sation in late 19th century Europe. From 
the middle 1970s US imperialism did not 
support secularist regimes. It supported, 
indirectly, islamist opposition move¬ 


ments to them. In Afghanistan from the 
1978 revolution this policy became trans¬ 
parent. 

This history indicates that political 
islamism is, in fact, not an alternative to 
the domination of imperialist capital. It is 
merely another face of that domination. 
However, it also indicates that statist 
nationalism is also no alternative to the 
domination of imperialist capital. It re¬ 
mains tyrannical; and its limited ‘gains’ 
have been all too easily undone by shifts 
in imperialist strategy. The extreme case, 
of course, is the fall of the Soviet Union. 
After this statist nationalist projects 
should be seen for the stupidity they are. 

Purity and tyranny 

Purity politics is reactionary-utopian. It 
sets out to make the capitalist omelette 
back into eggs, or to restore the virgin¬ 
ity of the nation ravished by enlighten¬ 
ment ideas. It this context, clericalist 
versions and statist versions of purity 
politics mirror one another with different 
formal ideologies. Set frilly free, as in 
Cambodia under Pol Pot or Afghanistan 
after the Soviet withdrawal, purity poli¬ 
tics produces human catastrophe. At 
best, as in Iran and as in the Stalinist and 
nationalist regimes, it produces tyranny. 
These are inherent consequences of the 
underlying nature of the interests of the 
clerisy and state bureaucrats as castes 
and of the petty proprietors as a class. 

It is tempting to suppose that capital¬ 
ist class rule is preferable to these con¬ 
sequences. This is the line of approach 
which has been taken by ‘left’ support¬ 
ers of the USA’s ‘war on terror’. It has a 
certain Marxist basis in the arguments 
of Marx and Engels in the 1840s for the 
workers’ movement to act as the left wing 
of the democratic revolution led by the 
bourgeoisie. 

The trouble is that the capitalist class 
is more frightened of the working class 
than it is of the reactionary-utopians. This 
was dramatised on the largest possible 
scale in Europe in 1933-45. It is visible in 
the role of reactionary-utopian religious 
politics in today’s USA and in the US’s 
indirect support for islamists in the Mid¬ 
dle East from the 1970s. It should be made 
absolutely obvious by the role of the 
imperialists in Afghanistan and Iraq: far 
from promoting political democracy, 
these interventions have promoted com- 
munalism, reactionary-utopian politics 
and warlordism. Supporting the capital¬ 
ists thus does not represent an alterna¬ 
tive to reactionary-utopian purity 
politics, but only another route to more 
of the same. 

At the end of the day the only real basis 
for liberty and democracy, as opposed 
to purity-politics tyranny, is the class 
movement - and ultimately the class mle 
over both state and petty proprietors - 
of the working class. The policy of Marx 
and Engels in the Kulturkampf- no sup¬ 
port for the clerisy, but also no support 
for the state’s fake secular campaign - 
should provide a guiding thread. The 
problem is not to choose between 
clericalist Tweedledum and statist (or 
imperialist) Tweedledee. It is to build the 
independent movement of the working 
class and formulate policy based on the 
interests of the working class as a class: 
ie, the interests of class unify, including 
women and young workers, the employ¬ 
ees of small businesses, and so on. 

It is only in this context that the ques¬ 
tion of drawing (some) petty proprietors 
into an alliance with the working class 
can be posed without abandoning the 
objectives of the working class. As En¬ 
gels commented in The peasant ques¬ 
tion, “Of course a workers’ party has to 
fight, in the first place on behalf of the 
wage-workers - that is, for the male and 
female servantry and the day labourers. 
It is unquestionably forbidden [for so¬ 
cialists] to make any promises to the 
peasants which include the continuance 
of the wage slavery of the workers.” 

It must be equally impermissible to 
promise to the small proprietors their right 
to exploit their wives and children or sup¬ 
port for the purify rules which are the 
ideological expression of this right • 

Mike Macnair 
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Racist to the core and packed 
full of criminal thugs 



Nick Griffin: exposed 


L ast week’s BBC programme, The 
secret agent, brilliantly showed 
the BNP for what it is: racist to the 
core and packed full of criminal thugs. 
In pursuit of his expose, BBC journalist 
Jason Gwynne bravely entered the dev¬ 
il’s lair and infiltrated the BNP, his cover 
story being that he was a football hooli¬ 
gan who had developed an interest in 
politics. 

Gwynne spent six months with the 
BNP in West Yorkshire and Lancashire 
during the run-up to this June’s local and 
European elections. In this he was as¬ 
sisted by Andy Sykes - the BNP’s Brad¬ 
ford regional organiser - who over the 
last two years has been working as an 
anti-racist ‘mole’ for Bradford TUC and 
Searchlight, the anti-fascist journal. In¬ 
deed, it was Sykes who first suggested 
and then arranged the BBC ‘sting’ on the 
BNP. 

The secret agent showed once again 
that the BNP is a cesspit of racism, anti¬ 
semitism and “criminal levels” of vio¬ 
lence. “On a barrister’s advice”, a 
constant mantra of the programme, the 
vile comments we heal'd uttered by vari¬ 
ous BNP members were deemed “threat¬ 
ening, abusive and insulting” - in the 
legal sense. 

BBC lawyers must have sat up pretty 
smartish when they watched the de¬ 
mented John Tyndall - BNP founder and 
would-be fuhrer - constantly taunt 
Michael Howard by calling him ‘ ‘Michael 
Hecht” - a reference to the Tory leader’s 
Jewish-Romanian original family name. 
Tyndall continued his Hitlerian attack on 
“Hecht”, fulminating: “This interloper, 
this immigrant or son of immigrants, who 
has no roots at all in Britain, has the ef¬ 
frontery to talk to us about what is alien. 
It is not the BNP that is alien.” In a 
grandstanding finale, Tyndall ‘did a 
Kilroy-Silk’ and affirmed that Africans 
have only produced “black magic, witch¬ 
craft, voodoo, cannibalism and Aids”. 

Of course, the section of the pro¬ 
gramme which has attracted the most 
attention is where Nick Griffin, the BNP’s 
Cambridge graduate leader, tells cheer¬ 
ing supporters that islam is “a wicked, 
vicious faith” and ventures into theo¬ 
logical exegesis - claiming that the Ko¬ 
ran tells muslims to rape white women 
and children, to “take any non-muslim 
woman you want”. 

It is no accident that Griffin made this 
speech in Keighley, West Yorkshire - 
where it has been widely alleged that 
Asian men are ‘grooming’ under-16- 
year-old white girls for sex. This allega¬ 
tion became the basis for a Channel Four 
documentary, which was withdrawn at 
the last minute at the request of the po¬ 
lice, thus inevitably fuelling paranoia 
amongst those who want to believe that 
there has been a cover-up by the ‘pro- 
Paki’ media and police. 

Gwynne actually referred to the with¬ 
drawn documentary in The secret agent. 


saying that white men were involved in 
the ‘grooming’ racket as well, but appar¬ 
ently this was not the thrust of the gills’ 
testimonies. Naturally, this is all food and 
drink for the BNP, which found a real live- 
wire issue to exploit, hence Griffin’s dema¬ 
gogic appeal at the Keighley meeting: 
“You’ve got to stand up and do some¬ 
thing for the BNP because otherwise 
they [the muslims - EF] will do for some¬ 
one in your family.” 

Significantly, during his outburst on 
islam and the Koran, Nick Griffin went 
on to say that if he expressed such view¬ 
points in public he would face a seven- 
year jail sentence and even went on to 
dare David Blmikett to prosecute him: 
“If Blunkett wants to put me on trial 
about whether we’re entitled to warn 
about the dangers of islam, I will be ab¬ 
solutely delighted.” 

Griffin’s goad is well timed, if nothing 
else. In the past few weeks there has been 
renewed talk of ‘updating’ the Public 
Order Act and, more pertinently, the 
Race Relations Act, so that incitement 
to “religious hatred” will be on an equal 
legal par with incitement to racial hatred 
- ie, a criminal offence. The current ‘race 
hate’ laws incorporate religious groups 
only if they can be classified as a distinct 
ethnic minority community - such as 
Jews or Sikhs. 

In a July 7 speech delivered to what is 
normally described as the ‘left-leaning’ 
Public Policy Research, Blunkett out¬ 
lined his desire to correct this ‘anomaly’, 
saying he wanted measures put in place 
as soon as possible to combat “extrem¬ 
ists” who use religion to whip up con¬ 
flict: “We tried unsuccessfully to 
introduce an offence of incitement to 
religious hatred in the aftermath of the 
September 11 attacks, but I hope we will 
now have the parliamentary backing to 
put this in law.” Blunkett said the new 
law, which will probably take more than 
a year to introduce, even if it does not 
run into parliamentary opposition, 
would apply equally to islamic extrem¬ 
ists who m'ge their followers to violence 
as to those who targeted muslims: “to 
far-right evangelical Christians and to 
extremists in the islamic faith”. 

Just so as there can be no doubt on 
our views, let us make them absolutely 
clear. The BNP are a gang of vicious, re¬ 
actionary thugs who hate not only for¬ 
eigners, blacks and muslims, but class 
fighters and communists too. However, 
we will not join in the choms calling for 
them to be banned or even silenced under 
existing or proposed legislation. 

Communists resolutely oppose the in¬ 
troduction of ‘anti-religious hatred’ laws. 
Not that we are in favour of whipping 
up bigotry and hatred against religious 
groups or communities, or that we think 
discrimination directed against muslims 
or Sikhs is okay - quite the opposite. We 
unequivocally defend the democratic 
right of individuals to embrace any reli¬ 


gion (or reject a religion) as they see fit. 
But communists oppose all measures 
which give the authorities the right to 
decide what can and cannot be said, or 
to adjudicate as to what is ‘correct’ or 
not. 

This is precisely why we want to ditch 
the utterly barmy blasphemy law, which 
accords the Christian cult a privileged 
status - theoretically banning anything 
which might give all or any offence to 
believers in christ, the man-god. In this 
same backward spirit, Monty Python’s 
The life of Brian was banned by some 
local government authorities such as 
Torbay, meaning that the film could not 
be shown in any public authority-owned 
venue. 

Quite frankly the last thing we need 
now is a situation in which such an ap¬ 
proach is extended to include just about 
every religious faith or belief-system you 
can think of (moonies, scientologists, 
pagans, UFOologists, jedis, etc). This 
would lead to a draconian nightmare 
which would turn the democratic right 
to freely think and criticise into nothing 
but an empty husk. 

The establishment’s reaction to the 
BBC programme has of course been pre¬ 
dictable - something must be done. The 
Guardian, The Mirror and even The 
Sun joined together in an unlikely united 
front. A spokeswoman from West York¬ 
shire police - which not so long ago was 
deemed ‘institutionally racist’ - duly is¬ 
sued a statement saying that “we always 
prosecute where we find evidence of 
anyone being involved in racially moti¬ 
vated crime”. Barclays Bank has already 
closed down five accounts linked to the 
BNP, not all of which are registered in the 
party’s name. 

Then there are those on the shaip end 
of the BNP’s filthy propaganda and of¬ 
ten the boots and fists of its membership 
too. Iqbal Sacranie, the secretary general 
of the Muslim Council of Britain, argued 
that the BNP has been exploiting a “loop¬ 
hole” in legislation which outlaws incite¬ 
ment to racial hatred, but does not forbid 
“incitement to religious hatred”. Bary 
Malik, a local magistrate and president 
of Bradford’s Ahmadiyya Muslim As¬ 
sociation, demanded that David Blunkett 
take action: “The home secretary should 
see there’s no room for a party like this.” 

We would not dream of raising a fin¬ 
ger to save BNP members from being 
prosecuted for assault, arson, threaten¬ 
ing behaviour, etc. Indeed we commu¬ 
nists, along with many trade unionists 
and other leftwing militants, consider it 
an obligation to physically stand along¬ 
side any community being targeted by 
the BNP or any such outfit. However, 
that does not mean calling for some sort 
of state ban or prohibition. While com¬ 
munists loathe the BNP just as much as 
both Sacranie and Malik, we do not trust 
the existing state - whether it is headed 
by Tony Blair or Michael Howard makes 


no difference. 

In point of fact, communists fearlessly 
say that it is the British state, not the BNP, 
which is the main enemy. Britain forci¬ 
bly colonised, savagely oppressed and 
ruthlessly plundered Ireland, India and 
half of Africa in order to further enrich 
the already fabulously rich. It was a past 
master of divide and mle. Religion was 
pitted against religion, tribe against tribe 
and people against people. 

Nor has the beast changed it nature. 
Today the British state demonises mi¬ 
grants and poor foreigners. It stands 
before the world as the most loyal ally of 
US superimperialism, a thug nation¬ 
state, ever ready to use nuclear, chemi¬ 
cal or other such WMDs. Hypocritically 
and criminally it helped the US starve, 
bomb and then invade Iraq. And it is the 
state which ultimately stands guard over 
the whole rotten system of inequality 
and exploitation which breeds aliena¬ 
tion, poverty and the social sickness 
which is the BNP. In extremis the very 
same state, and, of course, the class that 
stands behind it, would energetically 
promote and if need be unleash the BNP 
-just as the Italian capitalists did with the 
blackshirts and the German capitalists 
did with the Nazis. 

Moreover, as history repeatedly 
shows, in all likelihood, if not certainly, 
anti-racist, anti-fascist laws would be 
turned against progressive and working 
class organisations and individuals. 
That is what happened in the 1930s. 

Reactionary and backward ideas can 
only be genuinely eradicated by over¬ 


turning existing social conditions. 
Meanwhile they are in general best 
fought in the open, where they have no 
room to hide and fester. Jason Gwynne’s 
film was an excellent example of this ap¬ 
proach in practice. 

Unfortunately, some sections of the 
left have a poor record when it comes to 
defending freedom of speech - indeed, 
at times they are the most vocal in agi¬ 
tating for state prohibitions on ‘extrem¬ 
ist’ political organisations. Individuals 
like not-so-red Ken Livingstone and 
Diane Abbott advocate state ban on the 
BNP - their model being the German state 
which outlaws Nazi groups (also till re¬ 
cently the Communist Party of Germany 
and communists teaching in schools). 
The same goes for Searchlight, which 
talks approvingly of plans to ban online 
“hate speech”. 

What is particularly sad though is 
when an avowedly Marxist organisation 
like the SWP chooses to go along with 
the liberal, pro-banning stream. While 
Socialist Worker will repeat the appeals 
of the Muslim Council, the Anti-Nazi 
League and Unite Against Fascism the 
SWP itself maintains a fonnally correct 
position. However this takes the form of 
silence - the SWP does not initiate, or 
take a lead, in demanding that the capi¬ 
talist state to extend its powers and ban 
far-right/fascist groups. But on the other 
hand nor does it not voice any objec¬ 
tions. 

The is a word for this spineless oppor¬ 
tunism-tailism# 

Eddie Ford 


PUBLICATION 


Draft programme 
of the CPGB 

In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official' CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the Communist Party. 

This draft programme represents a milestone in 
this defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet form. £1.50 or 
€2.00 (including postage). 
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Join the Respect Unity Coalition 


Complete this slip and send it to: 

Respect - The Unity Coalition 
Winchester House 
259-269 Old Marylebone House 
London NW1 5RA 

Include a cheque for a minimum of £10, 
or more if you wish to make a donation, 
payable to Unity Political Fund. 


O I wish to join the Respect Unity Coalition 
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Marxism 2004: impressions 


What we 
fight for 


Following the line 



Big speeches, little real debate 


S ince, as a school student, I have only 
recently ventured into the world of 
far-left politics, this year was the first 
time that I had attended the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party’s annual Marxism event. 

What I found did not really correspond to 
its “socialist festival’’ billing, as most of the 
meetings and ‘debates’ were entirely one¬ 
sided, with little time allowed for interventions 
from tire floor. The event seemed to be rather 
more of an effort to make sure that SWP mem¬ 
bers were frilly aware of what the leadership 
wanted them to think. It was also a recruitment 
drive, with a very strong focus on getting new 
members and winning subscriptions to their 
publications. 

While Chris Bambeiy, John Molyneux and 
other SWP leaders were always allowed to 
speak from the floor, among the rest of us 
usually only a handful got the nod from the 
chair, and even then they were given only two 
to three minutes to explain their views. Un¬ 
fortunately, detennination to finish dead on 
time meant that some of the most relevant ar¬ 
guments were cut short. For example, in a de¬ 
bate on ‘Women’s liberation today’, a telling 
description of the problems faced by Irish 
women was stopped so that Lindsey German 
could reply to the discussion - a whole 45 
minutes before the next session. 

However, worse was the constant harrying 
to sign up. Upon leaving and entering each 
session, I would be asked any number of 
times if I had “considered joining the SWP” 
or if I had “heal'd about their work”. I found 
this last question a bit bizarre, since it implied 
that I would attend their meetings without 
knowing who they were. When I replied that 
I had no intention of joining, due to my very 
critical attitude towards Respect, I was as¬ 
sured that the SWP “only comprised 40% of 
Respect’s membership”. As if the SWP are 
not in charge of running and paying for Re¬ 
spect, let alone shaping its politics. But what 
I really resented was being told that I was “is- 
lamophobic” whenever I mentioned the im¬ 
portance of standing up for gay and women’s 
rights, even if it might put off some muslim 
voters. 

This seemed to me to be the main feature 
of this year’s Marxism: that no-one would dare 
say anything to criticise any muslim group. 
In his ‘Nationalism and national liberation’ 
talk, Pat Stack said: “You have to support the 
right of the Iraqi resistance, whatever their 
ideas” - a sentiment echoed during Lindsey 
Gennan’s appearance on Newsnight, when 
she asserted, in response to Peter Tatchell’s 


‘Want to join?’ 



claims that the Palestine Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion oppresses homosexuals, “It is not help- 
fill to protest against non-whites who may be 
subject to racism”. This refusal to criticise 
means that the SWP risks associating with 
one oppressor over another - it does not 
qualify its support for resistance groups in 
any way. 

I also found Pat Stack’s claim that “It’s the 
Arab working class we have to work with ... 
there’s a difference between the Israeli and 
Palestinian working classes” decidedly erro¬ 
neous. Just because they live in the oppres¬ 
sor state does not mean that we should not 
ally with Israeli workers whenever possible: 
following comrade Stack’s perverse logic, we 
could not organise British or American work¬ 
ers either. One speaker from the floor in the 
‘Nationalism and national liberation’ session 
specifically rejected the idea that the key to 
Palestinian liberation lay with the Israeli work¬ 
ing class. Yet surely genuine freedom for Arab 
or any other people can only be achieved 
through international class unity. 

Nevertheless, this was very much the line, 
and a similar point was made in other debates 
touching upon Palestine, such as in the dis¬ 
cussion, ‘A united front’, where Amy Leather 
claimed that “You can’t use terms such as ‘No 
to terrorism’ when muslims are under attack”. 
As a newcomer to SWP meetings, I was sur¬ 
prised by the concept that we should not 
condemn random acts of violence against 
civilians, whatever the ethnicity of the person 
who initiated it. 

Therefore, I found that the best-argued and 
most interesting sessions were those which 
had least connection to islam or the Middle 
East, such as those on ‘Does human nature 
lead to war and greed?’ and ‘The mass strike’. 
The latter grabbed my attention and it served 
a very important educational role for me. Since 
I have read little of Rosa Luxemburg’s work, I 
found that this particular meeting gave a real 
insight into the politics of tire mass strike, and 
the consequent relationship between trade 
union-type struggles and political vanguards. 
I was encouraged to undertake further read¬ 
ing on the subject - surely the role of a sum¬ 
mer school. 

Equally, the talk on ‘Voices from the unions’, 
with Mark Dolan and Unjum Mirza from tire 
RMT, was a significant one, since trade un¬ 
ion support is very much key for Respect and 
much else besides. One Unison member’s 
description of the political short-sightedness 
of his union in relation to the Labour Party - 
“desperate for a link with New Labour, and to 
be kicked down” - was a paradox which I 
thought should have been explored more 
deeply. 

It was apparent that, despite the relatively 
low attendance figures, apparently down 
some 50% on last year, Marxism 2004 was an 
important event, not least because it was an 
excellent opportunity for different left groups 


from across Europe to get together. Groups 
such as the Ligue Communiste Revolution- 
naire, Rifondazione Comunista and the Swiss 
Mouvement pour le Socialisme all had con¬ 
tingents and freely distributed their papers and 
leaflets. 

While this sort of cross-pollination was ad¬ 
mirable in itself, it was sadly limited by the 
refusal of all too many SWP members to read 
anything other than Socialist Worker and 
other such International Socialist Tendency 
publications. One might think that their mem¬ 
bers had been instructed not to even touch 
other left papers, such was the sadly all too 
common refusal by some to even look at the 
Weekly Worker. This sort of sectarianism was 
particularly ironic, given the continual attacks 
on other organisations as “sectarians”. 

I also disliked the fact that the event had 
more the air of a Respect rally than a school 
for revolutionary socialists. Many seem to 
have an excessively optimistic view of the 
unity coalition - one rank-and-file member 
commented that “Respect is making human¬ 
ity more dynamic”, while Amy Leather’s “We 
have to begin to break away from reformism - 
that’s what Respect is all about” did little to 
convince me that the SWP was connected to 
reality. I had hoped that some SWP platform 
speakers would at least admit some of the 
flaws in Respect’s current programme; instead 
their fanatical praise made me intensely scep¬ 
tical, demonstrating that their underlying 
ideas were essentially unsound. 

The closing rally was probably what left the 
greatest impression. Rapturous, triumphant, 
naive and unthinking. Once the Leicester 
South and Hodge Hill votes were mentioned, 
several minutes of wild cheering and clapping 
from the 800-strong crowd ensued. Most pre¬ 
sumably believed Dave Hayes’s promise ear¬ 
lier in the week that good results would 
transfonn existing class consciousness. That 
or heaven’s gates were just about to open. 

While the results were reasonably good, 
Geoige Galloway’s claim that there had been 
a “transformation of the political landscape”, 
and John Rees’s assertion that Respect was 
“now part of a four-party system” were ex¬ 
amples of wild optimism - greeted once again 
by standing ovations from the faithful disci¬ 
ples. I felt rather left out by this -1 could not 
bring myself to believe that overnight Respect 
had not only overtaken UKIP, BNP and the 
Greens, but should also now be seen as the 
main rival to the three establishment parties. 

Since I came to the Marxism event with lit¬ 
tle prejudice about what I was going to hear, 
I think it is true to say that the SWP does not 
give a particularly favourable impression of 
itself to potential supporters and allies. The 
political approach was dogmatic, with the 
membership apparently prepared to accept 
whatever was the latest leadership turn • 

David Broder 


Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 

In reality they are confessional sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK war on and occupation of 
Iraq and stand against all imperialist wars but constantly 
strive to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capital¬ 
ism can only be superseded globally. All forms of national¬ 
ist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be readied 
to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

: We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 
h All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Principled 
politics 
needed to fill 
political vacuum 



Respect gets noticed 


C an Respect capitalise on the con¬ 
tinuing disillusionment and ero¬ 
sion of support from the two main 
parties? The July 15 by-elections in 
Leicester South and Birmingham Hodge 
Hill saw both Labour and the Tories lose 
votes to the Liberal Democrats, while the 
unity coalition achieved a good show¬ 
ing - 3,724 votes (12.66%) for Yvonne 
Ridley in Leicester and 1,282 (6.27%) for 
John Rees in Birmingham. 

Although Labour’s losses were mas¬ 
sive compared to those of the Con¬ 
servatives, and although it lost one seat 
to the Lib Dems and came within a 
whisker of conceding the other, Michael 
Howard will be much more unhappy 
than Tony Blair. Blair knows that only 
the Tories can stop him winning the next 
general election - probably to be held 
next spring - and with it the promise of a 
record third full term as a Labour prime 
minister. Blair will expect his majority to 
be slashed, but, as things stand at 
present, despite the almost complete 
absence of trust from the electorate, it 
looks as though it will be a working one. 

The Tory leadership, stung by criti¬ 
cisms that it had not fought hard enough 
in last year’s Brent East by-election - 
where the Conservatives also lost 
ground while the Lib Dems gained a 
fonnerly safe seat from Labour - every 
day bussed in scores of MPs from West¬ 
minster to both constituencies in the 
week before July 15. To no avail. The 
Tory share of the vote in both seats 
dropped by around three percent rela¬ 
tive to their tally in the 2001 general elec¬ 
tion. 

So the support given to both main 
parties is largely sullen and reluctant. 
The Liberal Democrats are the main ben¬ 
eficiaries of protest votes, particularly in 
view of the perception that they op¬ 
posed the war on Iraq. June 10 showed 
that the far right - in the shape of the UK 
Independence Party and the BNP - can 
take advantage of the Tories’ continued 
disarray, but there is also a huge vacuum 
on the left which the Lib Dems cannot 
really fill. True, they can pose left in 
Brent, Leicester and Birmingham, but 
what about all those seats in ‘Middle 
England’, which they must also target 
and, in truth, are more likely to win in a 
nationwide poll than inner-city constitu¬ 
encies? 

That is where Respect comes in. How¬ 
ever, if that vacuum is to be filled, it will 
require consistent hard work and the 
transformation of Respect into some 
kind of a principled socialist party. It will 
also require a sober assessment of where 
we are now. That is why the hype in the 
coalition’s post-election press release - 
now a leaflet - is unfortunate: 

“We have sent shock waves through 
the whole political establishment. 
Thursday’s by-election results show the 
sea change which is happening in Brit¬ 
ish politics ... The voters have dealt 
Tony Bliar a massive blow ... spectacu¬ 
lar votes in both seats.” 

Yvonne Ridley went further: “Eng¬ 
land now has a four-party system - and 
the mainstream parties better get used 
to it. We have made our mark on national 


politics.” Or George Galloway: “We have 
established ourselves as the fourth 
party in British politics and we are build¬ 
ing for the general election, when we will 
give them another shock.” 

The claim to be Britain’s “fourth 
party" was one that Arthur Scargill used 
to make in the early days of the Socialist 
Labour Party. It was equally ill-founded 
then - although at least with Respect you 
could say it is based on coming fourth 
in two by-elections! 

But let us be realistic. The Euro results 
on June 10 - well under two percent - re¬ 
flect much more accurately Respect’s 
true support. And those results included 
some remarkable highs, as well as returns 
that can only be described as derisory. 
In fact Respect’s percentage vote de¬ 
creased in both Leicester and Birming¬ 
ham five weeks later - hardly surprising 
in view of the concentrated effort the 
mainstream parties are able to put into 
by-elections. 

The results, while healthy, are far from 
a “breakthrough”, as claimed. It is true 
that Respect is now starting to be no¬ 
ticed in the media, but Tony Blair is 
hardly spending sleepless nights just 
yet over this particular challenge. We 
also have to consider the basis upon 
which Respect appealed to voters, par¬ 
ticularly in Leicester South. 

Certainly its platfonn was leftwing - 
left populist, to be more accurate. It ftnnly 
opposed the war and occupation of Iraq, 
along with privatisation and the “Tory” 
anti-union laws. It put forward some 
eminently supportable demands on 
pensions, health, education, asylum 
rights and the enviromnent. Neverthe¬ 
less, this does not represent a coherent 
manifesto - we all know that the platfonn 
was kept deliberately vague on many 
issues and there has been a studied si¬ 
lence on others - abortion springs im¬ 
mediately to mind. 

It has to be said that Yvonne Ridley’s 
success in a constituency with a large 
muslim population owed far more to the 
fact that she is a recent convert to islam 
than to Respect’s platfonn. In fact she 
was a very poor candidate from a work¬ 
ing class point of view. She has no 
record of fighting, or even speaking out, 
for workers. As she made clear in her in¬ 
terview with this paper, she has not the 
slightest understanding of the socialist 
tradition. Like comrade Galloway, she 
dismisses with contempt the idea that 
working class representatives should 
stand on a worker’s wage ( Weekly 
Worker July 1). 

Unlike the workers in Leicester whose 
votes she sought, Yvonne Ridley sends 
her daughter to a private school. Thanks 
to her high profile as a former detainee 
of the Taliban, she was featured promi¬ 
nently in Harper’s and Queen. 

Its article noted: “Things changed 
when Ridley had her daughter, Daisy ... 
Suddenly, she couldn’t do the after¬ 
work drinks, where all the networking 
was done and deals were struck. For her, 
motherhood was Tike being in a three- 
legged race with a ball and chain on the 
legs’. Her solution to the problem was 
to send Daisy, now 11, to boarding 



George Galloway: contempt for worker’s wage 


school in the Lake District... In the holi¬ 
days, Daisy often flies out to join her 
mother and the two of them take off on 
travel expeditions.” 

The article continues: “As we wander 
back to Ridley’s villa, with its airy rooms 
and marble floor, I comment that private 
education doesn’t come cheap. She 
gives me a semi-smile: ‘hi my bleakest, 
blackest moments I look at Daisy and I 
think, ‘Porsche Boxster!”’ (Harper’s and 
Queen March 2004). 

Fonner SWP member Andy Newman 
has done a little research and has come 
to the conclusion that the boarding 
school in question must be Windermere 
St Annes - the only one that fits the de¬ 
scription given in Harper’s and Queen. 
Comrade Newman, writing on the Social¬ 
ist Unity website, notes that fees at Wind- 
ennere St Annes are “up to £16,380 per 
year (for comparison, top drawer schools 


Eton and Marlborough charge £19,000 
and £20,000)”. 

Ironically Respect’s policy on educa¬ 
tion demands a “system that is not de¬ 
pendent on the ability to pay, that is 
comprehensive and gives an equal 
chance in life to every child, no matter 
how wealthy or poor their parents, from 
nursery to university” (Founding dec¬ 
laration). 

Comrade Newman points out that, 
since Yvonne Ridley is a single mother 
with a job that necessitates long periods 
away, her decision to send her daughter 
to boarding school is perhaps under¬ 
standable. But, as he says, there was a 
nearby alternative in the state sector: 
“Dallam School, a member of the State 
Boarding School Association, is in the 
Lake District as well” (that particular area 
was chosen so that Daisy could be near 
her mother’s family). 


So far the Socialist Workers Party has 
made no comment on the fact that Ridley 
sends her child to a private school. Per¬ 
haps, now that this information has 
come to light, we can expect her decision 
to be condemned in equally stringent 
terms to those used in the case of Diane 
Abbott, who also decided to shun a state 
alternative. She was called a “New La¬ 
bour education hypocrite” (Socialist 
Worker November 22 2003). 

• In Leicester South, the SLP’s Dave 
Roberts won 263 votes (0.89%) - 38 more 
than RU Seerious of the Monster Rav¬ 
ing Loony Party (225). Independent Pat 
Kennedy, representing a local campaign 
to save six special-needs schools from 
closure, picked up the support of 204 
voters. Some on the left suggested that 
Respect should have stood down in his 
favour • 

Peter Manson 
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